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Your | : - | 
our i ransportation es | 
Proposit r 
roposition a 
The value of the Federal Motor Truck was never o. 
so clearly demonstrated as when the danger of a ae 
great railroad strike threatened. Bee 
Many of the largest firms in the country in the ee 
transfer and storage business were prepared be- ie 
cause they owned Federal Fleets to move products ES | 
and materials quickly. ee | 
The ‘‘Federal’’ makes it possible for you to have = 
‘personal transportation ’’—a railroad of your own. | 
Then you will be independent to a large degree of : 
strikes, embargoes, switching delays. You can | 
develop new territory—serve more customers. 
Federalize—NOW. 
FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 






































15,000 miles and good for more 


Sees GOODRICH 
means more profits to 

O. C. Bell. ng — of 

mkwih c(i PW ACOCK TIRES 








O. C. BELL 


MOTOR TRANSFER AND LONG DISTANCE HAULING 


At 








NORTH MANCHESTER. IND. 8/23/16. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Gentlemen: 


I am not quite ready for truck 
tires, but when I am they sure will be 
Goodrich. 


The tires I hava at present 
have given me a little over 15,000 miles 
service, and are not worn out yet. 


I have an Indiana Model F truck. 
Will say that the Indiana truck and Goodrich 
tires are a combination that can't be equaled. 


Very sincerely, 




















—Transfer and storage trucks hauling capacity GOODRICH TIRESare such tires. Experience 
loads demand tires that can be depended upon — of successful operators in the transfer and stor- 
to keep trucks at profit earning work every age field proves this beyond doubt. Specify 
day in the year. ‘The need is for tires that GOODRICH tires for your trucks and get 
successfully ““‘tackle’’ all conditions of roads. big mileages. 

Write for catalog 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., Akron, Ohio 


Makers ot the Celehrated Gordrich Automobile Tires— G Service Stations and Branches in All Important Trucking 
“Best in the Long Run’’ enters 
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NINE TRIPS OF 56 MILES 
EACH ON ONE MOVING JOB 


Pinkham’s Back Bay Express, of Boston, Mass., has used 
the Autocar since April, 1913. They say: “It has been all 
over the country around Boston. On one occasion, it made 
nine trips to Matapoisset (56 miles), moving furniture from 
a house on Bay State Road. I now have three Autocars, 
two in use for the Boston Public Library, delivering 
to each of 34 branch libraries twice a day, each car aver- 
aging 36 miles and together displacing six double teams.”’ | 


| , | 
Write for illustrated catalog and list of more than 
4000 concerns using Autocars in every line of business 
| 


Chassis $1650 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 


MOTOR DELIVERY CAR SPECIALISTS 
Established 1897 ARDMORE, Pa. 
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Score or More of Illinois 
Warehousemen 


It is now possible for all warehousemen 
to reduce the cost of their finishing bills 
more than 50% (see September TRANs- 
FER and STorAGE Vol. XV, No. 9, page 
14, statements of Mr. A. J. Wood). 


The Zenith Chemical Works of 
Austin Station, Chicago, who are var- 
nish experts, have arranged a conven- 
ient and handsome case filled with the 
fluid that makes finishing a pleasure 
and reduces the cost of repairs 50% 
and over. 


The material in this case is sufficient 
to supply any of the large warehouses 
from seven to eight months, and as 
$5.00 is the cost of the complete case 
it means less than $1.00 a month to 
remove all pad-marks, impressions and 
other varnish defects, no matter how 
bad they may be. 


We advise all warehousemen to secure 
one of these cases as the manufacturers 
have only a limited number to be dis- 
tributed. 


THE COMMITTEE 
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D ECLALLZQALLON cess in every field of 
endeavor. We centre all our energies, inventiveness 
and resources in men, money and material on truck 
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A very useful monthly publication for all who 
operate trucks or are interested in the question. 


The Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Co. 


1110 Burt Street Springfield, Ohio 
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The Complete Line 


Worm drive—1)2 and 2'2 tons 
Chain Drive—14, 2'4, 3%, 4,5 and 6 tons 
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The progressiveness of Los Angeles is something that 
has been very much talked about, and we're glad to see 
that it holds true of the transfer and storage business 
there. Los Angeles enjoys special advantages for the 
transfer and storageman, aside from the rapid growth 
of the city, in the large tourist trade that centers there. 
A feature of the city’s trucking is the competition of the 
transfer companies by motor truck with the railroads 
running to the harbor at San Pedro. 


The Pomerene Bill of Lading bill recently made a law 
by Congress should be carefully studied by the transfer 
and storageman, for it contains many clauses that will 
directly affect him. The truckman will find the ‘‘Ship- 
per’s Load and Count”’ clause especially interesting. A 
resume of the principal points in the law will be found in 
this issue. 


When a driver, loading or unloading his wagon, steps 
on a rusty nail in the street and is injured thereby, he 
comes under the Workman’s Compensation Act, accord- 
ing to a recent decision. One thing about this Act, you 
never can tell just whether it is going to apply or not, 
and inasmuch as observance of the Act and the taking 
out of compensation insurance are now compulsory in 
New York State at least, the transfer and storageman 
who does not carry such insurance may find himself 
facing a serious loss. 


It’s a funny thing, but the transfer and storageman 
laughs at the customer he loses to an irresponsible com- 
petitor when he reminds that customer that the man 
he is dealing with is not good for loss or damage to 
the property intrusted to him, when the customer re- 
plies, ‘It never happened to me yet.’ The reliable 
transfer and storageman laughs because he realizes how 
foolish such reasoning is. But when it comes to Work- 
man’s Compensation Insurance or something similar, 
that same transfer and storageman will sidestep and take 
refuge under the same banner, ‘It never happened to me 
yet.” 


“fine little dinner in-Newark on September 12. 


Have you any moving picture films in storage? It 
seems that they are rather dangerous, for if they get 
warm they give off a gas which is highly explosive when 
it mingles with air. Specially designed safe deposit 
vaults for the storage of moving picture films are urged 
by the Fire Department of the city of New York. By 
the way, how did you observe Fire Prevention Day? 


* * * 


The general superintendent of freight claims for the 
C. R. I. & P. Railway has done the transfer and storage 
industry a good turn in the specifications that he has 
issued for packing household goods for shipment. The 
circular in which these were published is reprinted in 
this issue. It might be a good ornament, cut out and 
pasted in a prominent place in the packing room. 


* * * 


New York City furniture warehousemen are getting 
grey hairs these days trying to figure out how they can 
repay the hospitality of the New Jersey Warehousemen 
& Van Owners’ Association which entertained them at a 
This 
year Newark is celebrating its 250th anniversary, and 
affairs were not at all deadened by the presence of the 
warehousemen from both New York and New Jersey. 


* * * 


The Traffic News, issued by the Federal Motor Truck 
Co., Detroit, Mich., recently contained an item to 
the effect that a drayman, second party to a divorce 
case in Detroit, had asked to have his alimony payments 
reduced because the motor truck had taken away many 
of his customers who objected to the old fashioned horse- 
drawn wagon. As the newspaper reporter said, this is 
“Important if true.”’ Not that we would impugn the 
veracity of Traffic News. The drayman or cartage man 
who loses his customers because they buy motor trucks 
and do their own hauling, is losing them through his own 
fault alone. If they want motor trucks he can buy them 
just as well as they can, and it is to be presumed that, 
realizing how much motor truck haulage will cost, they 
can be made to pay a reasonable price for letting some- 
one else take the cares and worry of their haulage 
problems. 
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In our September issue we published a long article 
taken from a New York City newspaper, bewailing the 
inefficient terminal conditions in New York City, and 
suggesting as a remedy that the trucking industry should 
be turned over to the railroads to make storedoor delivery 
as done in England and in Canada. All this terminal 
agitation in New York City and in other cities resolves 
itself into one thing, and that is the employment on the 
piers and platforms of a sufficient number of men to 
keep the freight moving. With enough help to handle 
the freight, New York City outbound bulkheads could 
handle half again as much freight as they are handling 


now. And the same rule applies in other cities. 


* * * 

The question of increased ferry rates between Man- 
hattan and the surrounding shores is up again. The 
teaming interest$ have somewhat of a club over the ferry 
operators in the ownership by the city of New York of 
the Manhattan terminals of the ferries. If the rates 
are not just and equitable, political power may cancel 
the leases of the Manhattan terminals of the ferries. 
But arbitration will settle all differences. 

Doubtless the ferry operators are justified in asking an 
increase. ‘The passenger traffic on which they formerly 
relied has been taken away from them to a great extent 
by the building of subways under the rivers and the 
cost of operating the ferries has increased. But just 
why there should be a difference of ten cents in the rate 
for an empty vehicle and for a loaded one, is not clear. 
It costs the ferry operators no more to run their boats 
across the river empty than it does to run them loaded 
to the gunwales. Nor should the increased rate on 
the difference of two feet in length be permitted. ‘“‘A 
fraction thereof’’ might mean an inch, and for this extra 
inch the owner would have to pay additional. Wagons 
and trucks cannot be changed in size. Why not adopt 
a maximum ruling of length based upon the average of 
some of the longer two-horsed trucks, and set the rate 
for those, loaded or empty, at a proportionate charge 
for the difference between that length and the present 
eleven foot length? Why discriminate in favor of the 
smaller wagons? But ferry rates, like rates in the 
transfer and storage business, seem to be founded on a 
basis of guesswork. Why doesn’t someone figure the 
cost and the space and charge accordingly? 


National Humane Convention 


On October 16-19, inclusive, the fortieth annual meet- 
ing of the American Humane Association will be held 
at the Hotel Gibson in Cincinnati, Ohio. A program 
of remarkable interest has been prepared for the occasion 
and many of the foremost leaders in the anti-cruelty 
world will take part. In addition to the regular papers 
and discussions, and the usual business of the convention, 
several very special features have been prepared which 
have excited great interest among humanitarians every- 
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where. “Schools of Methods’’ to discuss the needs of 
field workers both in child and animal protection will 
be conducted. 

Humane education will be cared for by having a 
Teachers’ Institute to study the methods to be employed 
in educating children along the lines of humanity and 
good conduct. A great meeting, at the largest hall in 
Cincinnati, to which all the school children of the city 
will be invited, will display the latest and most interesting 
moving picture films, showing humane work at its best. 
The American Red Star Animal Relief will occupy an 
entire afternoon session on October 19. Two delegates 
of the Royal S. P. C. A., of London, England, will tell 
about volunteer veterinary relief on the battlefields of 
France. Every humanitarian in the country should 
attend this remarkably interesting meeting. 


A Sleeping Porch for Horses 


A sleeping porch for horses has been accepted as being 
desirable for the horses by the Health Committee of the 
Board of Supervisors of San Francisco. 

Thomas F. Maher asked for a permit to maintain a 
stable for twelve horses at 220 Main street. 

‘‘How do you expect to get a permit for your stable 
when the sides of the building are all out and the place 
is open on all four sides?’”’ asked Supervisor Walsh, the 
chairman of the committee. 

“Why, everybody is sleeping in the open now,” re- 
plied Maher. ‘Don’t you know that, Mr. Walsh? It’s 
the finest thing in the world. All health authorities 
agree there is nothing better, and my horses would die if 
they were put in closed stables. It would stifle them. 
I could not be that cruel to them. Try the open air 
yourself, and you will agree with me and with my 
horses. Nothing like fresh air.’”’ ‘‘Permit granted,’’ 
replied Walsh.—F. G. D. 


New Jersey Warehousemen Entertain 
New York Brothers. 


The New Jersey members of the New York Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association gave a dinner at the Nankin 
Garden in Newark, N. J., on September 12, to the New 
York members of the New Jersey Warehousemen’s & 
Van Owners’ Association. Upwards of fifty were 
present at the dinner, which was an exceptionally fine 
one. A committee of the New Jersey warehousemen met 
the New York guests at the Newark Tube station at 
7:30 p.m. and escorted them to the Nankin in a big 
sightseeing automobile. 

After the dinner the party rode around Newark in the 
sightseeing car, being everywhere greeted with ‘Hello 
Bill’”” as Newark was full of members of the B.P.O.E. 
that night, where the state lodge was holding its annual 
convention. After a short tour of the city, which is 
celebrating its 250th anniversary and is illuminated and 
decorated at all times, the party went to the Hofbrau 
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Restaurant where a special long table had been re- 
served. Here the party remained until almost the hour 
when the hard-working transfer and storageman is sup- 
posed to arrive at his office. 

The attraction was one of the best cabarets on either 
side of the Hudson River. Now the New York members 
of the New Jersey organization are scouring Broadway 
nightly, trying to find some entertainment that will equal 
or better that given by the Jersey members, so that they 
can invite the Jersey members over, and show them how 
much greater New York is than Newark. 


New York Merchants’ Association 
Increases Membership. 


A large increase in membership is reported by the New 
York Merchants’ Association in its year book for 1916, 
just issued. The report for the year contains 269 pages, 
including a list of the members. Of chief interest to 
the members of the transfer and storage industry are 
the reports of the Traffic Bureau of the Association, which 
cover thirteen pages. 

Transfer and storage companies which are members 
of the Association are grouped in Division X XVI, which 
includes all those interested in transportation, warehous- 
ing, shipping and kindred lines. According to the 1916 
report this division, comprising eight sub-divisions, is 
constantly increasing in importance in the membership 
of the Association. The present enrollment is 177, of 
which forty-three are railroads and seventy-eight steam- 
ship companies, shipping agents, ship brokers, stevedores, 
etc. The large additions during the past year in this 
division have been drawn from among shipping agents 
and ship brokers. 


Responsibility of Terminal Carrier 


The United States Supreme Court holds that a 
terminal carrier is not relieved from liability for mis- 
delivering an interstate shipment by Carmack Amend- 
ment, June 29, 1906, Sec. 7, to Act February 4, 1887, 
Sec. 20, making initial carrier liable for loss anywhere en 
route.—Georgia, F. & A. Ry. Co. v. Blish Milling Co., 
36S. Ct. 541. 


Says Gasoline Shortage Over Entire Country 


A serious gasoline shortage on the Pacific coast, the 
effect of which would extend throughout the entire coun- 
try during the next year, was predicted during the 
closing sessions of the convention of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers. 

W. R. Hamilton, of San Francisco, presented the gaso- 
line industry data to the engineers. According to Mr. 
Hamilton, the only possible means of increasing gasoline 
production are by the increased production of either 
light oil or casing-head gasoline, lowering the grade of 
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market gasoline, or by successful innovations in refining 
methods. Most of these solutions Mr. Hamilton ex- 
plained as impracticable in the immediate future, al- 
though he said that by lowering the grade of gasoline 
production could be increased from 30 to 50 per cent. 
He attributed the future gasoline shortage to decreased 
production of refinable oil (the decrease amounting to 
6,000,000 barrels in 1915), steadily increasing consump- 
tion, the discontinuance of imports and the heavy ex- 
ports due to the European war demands. 


Gasoline Dealers Accused of Diluting Product 


Whether a Government gasoline standard can be es- 
tablished to safeguard consumers is being considered 
by Department of Commerce officials, who have received 
many complaints that dealers in various cities have di- 
luted the product to such a point as to greatly lower its 
value. Secretary Redfield says that the department 
would go as far as possible toward stopping the practice. 
He will confer on the subject with Director Stratton of 
the Bureau of Standards. 

The exact chemical constituency of the various oils 
never has been scientifically defined, aud some of the 
bureau’s experts believe it virtually would be impossible 
to do so. It is understood, however, that a series of 
tests has been in progress in the hope of working out a 
maximum and minimum of specific gravity between 
which gasoline might be considered pure. Should such 
a standard be fixed, Congress may be asked to legalize it. 


Chicago as a Furniture Shipping Center. 


The following article, by F. LL. Bateman, head of the Trans- 
Continental Freight Co. and President of the Illinois 
Furniture Warehousemen's Association, appeared in a 
recent issue of ‘“‘The Firniture Journal.”’ 

Both in the volume of its own production and as a gate- 
way through which furniture traffic from all sections of 
the country moves, Chicago is pre-eminently the great 
furniture shipping center of the United States. 

The twenty-three railroad trunk lines centering in this 
city constitute a gigantic commercial artery, flowing 
through which is a constant volume of furniture and fur- 
niture products of every description moving from pro- 
ducer to consumer. 

One of the services afforded by reason of the Chicago 
gateway in conjunction with the large volume of furni- 
ture traffic produced in this city is the so-called pool 
car medium, by. means of which dealers in far distant 
points concentrate their orders from the several factories 
in and out of the city for prompt carload movement to 
practically all sections of the country. 

The volume of furniture traffic of this description 
loaded in the short span of one year would fill a train 
equipped with fifty-foot furniture cars and reaching from 
the centre of Chicago to Gary, Ind. Being the centre 
of the source of car equipment, Chicago initiates the 
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loading and forwarding of this volume of furniture traffic 
and kindred commodities, all of which is afforded very 
prompt dispatch. 

Much attention has been given within recent years to 
careful conditioning of furniture for shipment, all of 
which has resulted in better protection to the property 
and to the growing satisfaction of the trade. An average 
of 325 small lots daily is concentrated and loaded by 
the Chicago Furniture Forwarding Co. for movement 
south and west of Chicago. 

The system embraces detailed method of package 
checking and the exercise of particular care in stowing 
contents of cars so that the cargo will ride with the 
minimum of damage en route. That the service is of 
distinct advantage to dealers is evidenced by the growing 
requirements of this character of service from year to 
year. Pool cars of furniture traffic mean an association 
of light and heavy weight lines in such a way that full 
minimums can be accomplished in the majority of cases 
to the satisfaction alike of carriers and receivers. 


Toronto Railroad Teamsters Get Increase. 


The teamsters of the different railroad transfer com- 
panies, such as the Shedden Forwarding Co. and the 
Dominion Transport Co., at Toronto, Ont., received an 
increase of $3.00 per month in their pay, the increase 
being effective on September 16. In addition to the 
wage increase stable regulations have been revised, the 
result being that instead of the men having to do stable 
work every other Sunday morning and every holiday 
morning without pay, the work has been so arranged 
that each teamster will only work one Sunday in six. 
A full day’s pay will be allowed for Sunday and holiday 
work. 

The new scale brings the wage up to $59 a month. 
The men asked for $62 a month, but after a conference 
with the employers the committee representing the 
teamsters agreed to accept the compromise offer of the 
different companies. The settlement affects about 350 
teamsters distributed between the Dominion Transport 
Co., the Shedden Forwarding Co., Hendrie & Co., Ltd., 
and the Canadian Northern Transfer Co. 


Gotham Ferry Rates Again Discussed 


After almost two years of argument the question of the 
ferry rates for motor trucks and horse wagons between 
the lower end of Manhattan Island and the New Jersey 
cities opposite has again come up in the form of a new 
compromise schedule offered by the railroads. The out- 
standing feature of the new proposed rates is that they 
are an enormous increase over the former rates for both 
wagons and trucks. The original controversy arose over 
a claim of discrimination of rates against the motor 
truck. By the new schedule it would appear that the 
railroad’s method of eliminating this discrimination has 
been to increase the rate for both types of vehicles. 

Another feature of the proposed schedule is that a 
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difference is made between loaded and empty horse 
wagons and trucks, notwithstanding the fact that each 
type occupies the same space on the ferry whether loaded 
or light. The railroads claim that the difference in rate 
is fair, due to the value of the service rendered and that 
it should be worth more to them to carry heavily loaded 
vehicles than empty ones. 

The new proposed rates have not gone into effect, 
however, the combined legal committees of the Hudson 
County Team Owners’ Association, the New York Team 
Owners’ Association, the Merchants’ Association of New 
York and the Motor Truck Club of America, Inc., having 
taken the necessary steps to have further discussion on 
the schedule before it is presented to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The Team Owners’ Association 
claims that the rates are unfair because they are in excess 
of the former rates and because of the difference in 
charges for light and loaded vehicles, maintaining that 
as a light vehicle takes up the same room as a loaded one 
there should be no extra charge on the latter. The 
motor truck interests likewise base their claim as to 
unfairness on the increased rate and the extra charge t-r 
vehicles when loaded. They also claim that the ad- 
ditional charge of 5 cents for every two feet or fraction 
thereof in the length of the truck over eleven feet long 
is unfair, in that this rate is in excess of-the rate charged 
for the first eleven feet. 

It is said that the new rates proposed are in violation 
of the existing leases between the railroad companies and 
the city of New York, in that they are in excess of the 
tariffs laid down in those leases. There is liable to be 
considerable further discussion on the question before 
the matter is finally settled. In the meantime the old 
rates remain in force. The proposed rates are as follows: 

HORSE-DRAWN VEHICLES 


Used for the Transportation of Milk, Goods, Merchandise or other Freight, 
except Brewery Grain. 


Wagon or cart under 11 feet in length: 


OE EE ee ee 15 cents 
ns ek eke hb da bebe babe ERO OS 20 cents 
rr rr re Cesc we secevesveetekebeueeaes 25 cents 
ee ns cb es eee babe ee eabeenee 30 cents 


Wagons or carts 11 feet or over in length are charged for at truck rates. 


Truck, van, dray, or skid under 15 feet in length: 


ee ee re nc ep kbs ee ed bd Oe bees peewee 20 cents 
rr, rr a rr ccs b eee bb ees ebebdececdovecoes 25 cents 
OPO COTE CCC TT CTT Tee 30 cents 
ee ee Se e.g tee wle cece vec snseecveceeers 40 cents 
ee ee es To keene cee se seecedeceeeseeser 40 cents 
Sr: Se rs Cr Ce. kp kee ee eeeeeebesebevcoeces 50 cents 
rr i teehee b ee acebebeeeeesedeaceee 50 cents 
Se, Se en ee ED . . oc cee ebeeeeenceveene bases 60 cents 


For each additional 2 feet or fraction thereof in length, an additional charge is 
made of 5 cents for a light vehicle, and 10 cents for a loaded vehicle. 

For a vehicle with five or more horses, the charge is 10 cents for each, horse in 
excess of four horses, added to the charges above provided for a vehicle with four 
horses and driver. 

Freight vehicles not otherwise classed are charged for at rates for trucks, vans, 
drays, or skids. 

Each person in addition to the driver................00-00e ee Regular Fare 


MOTOR TRUCKS 
Used for the Transportation of Milk, Goods, Merchandise or other 


Freight. 
FRE CECE LE EEL OLE E TE PCO EEC RE ECE CCT ES 10 cents 
ESE LOPE EO TT OE PT LE Pe 15 cents 
Motor truck under 11 feet in length: 
I ET OPE Tee TTT Pe eee aE ee 25 cents 
i ee oe 30 cents 


Motor trucks 11 feet and over in length are charged for at motor truck rates. 
Motor truck or van under 15 feet in length: 

Pe oe gel te a as ea ee 40 cents 

NE RRL EALERTS PEE RE I Leet ne er ee a 50 cents 

For each additional 2 feet or fraction thereof in length, an additional charge is 
made of 5 cents for a light vehicle and 10 cents for a loaded vehicle. 


Each person in addition to the operator................000000: Regular Fare 
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Transfer and Storage in American Cities— 
Los Angeles. 


Los Angeles is particularly interesting to transfer and 
storage men for at least four reasons: first, because in 
area Los Angeles is the largest city in the United States, 
covering 338 square miles or two miles more than New 
York City; second, because the warm, even climate knows 
neither snow nor slush so motor trucks are operated every 
day in the year; third, because a wonderful network of 
splendid paved highways spreads from Los Angeles in 
all directions over Southern California connecting the 
many cities and towns in valleys, among the mountains 
and on the seashore, thus making motor-trucking easy 
for trips of sixty miles; and fourth, because the extra- 
ordinary all-year hegira of tourists to this land of sun- 
shine, helps materially in making lively the transfer and 
storage business. 

For years Los Angeles has been rapidly increasing its 
area. It recently annexed various extensive suburbs. 
[ts area of 338 square miles extends over valleys and hills, 
and one arm, called the Shoe String Strip, runs seventeen 
miles to the sea at San Pedro port now named Los Ange- 
les Harbor and a part of the municipality. 

In 1900 the city had 102,429 inhabitants by the United 
States census; in 1910 the government statisticians 
counted 319,198 people, a growth of over three hundred 
per cent in 10 years. In 1916 the population is esti- 
mated conservatively at 575,000 to 600,000, and the city 
is growing steadily. Passenger traffic officials and ‘colo- 
nization experts predict that Southern California will be 
the most thickly settled district in the United States 


within a few short years. Electric and steam railways 
radiate through the region and new paved roads are being 
built each month. 

The baggage-handling business is brisk at all seasons. 
During the winter months, visitors come from the East 
and from all parts of America to enjoy the warm sun- 
shine and outdoor pleasures. In the summer people 
of the middle West and Southwestern states, flock to 
the cool breezy beaches near Los Angeles. Globe- 
trotters drop in at all times. 

The suburban and interurban transfer business done 
by Los Angeles firms is unusual in its extent. The city 
is the distributing point for all Southern California 
with its eight big rich counties and many thriving cities 
and towns. The remarkably fine system of paved and 
oiled roads built by the state and by the various muni- 
cipalities, connects the mountains and the sea and over 
these admirable thoroughfares, motor trucks spin smooth- 
ly day and night. They carry household goods and 
baggage of new comers, garden truck, merchandise, 
groceries and everything that man uses. The-develop- 
ment of motor-trucking in and around Los Angeles 
in the past 3 years has been phenomenal. The manu- 
facturers of trucks conducting national sales campaigns, 
state that the increase in sales here is greater than in 
any part of America, due to the good roads and equable 
climate. 

Los Angeles is the chief supply point for Arizona, 
southern Nevada and New Mexico, whose miners and 
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Fireproof building of the Bekins Van & Storage Co. at Los Angeles. 


Note the wide lawn, and at the left, 


one of the vans, drawn by a light passenger motor vehicle. 
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Fireproof building of the Burger Van & Storage Co. at Los Angeles. 


ranchers pour a steady stream of money into their favorite 
city, in exchange for commodities of all sorts which must 
be hauled to the stations of the three trans-continental 
railroads: the Salt Lake Route, Southern Pacific and 
Santa Fe systems. An extensive trade with Mexico has 
been swelling for years and although interrupted at 
present by revolutions, it is of much importance to the 
transfer men in normal times. The exports and imports 
include all kinds of articles, from heavy mining machinery 
to hair ribbons. Business with South and Central 
American countries is growing, for Los Angeles is the 
largest city on the Pacific coast and 500 miles nearer 
its southern neighbors than the next seaport, San Fran- 
cisco. Commercial relations with Honolulu, China, 
Japan and the Philippines, too, are becoming more 
important. Steamship lines run north to San Francisco, 
Portland and Puget Sound points, Seattle, Alaska and the 
Orient. A few cargoes already come and go via the 
Panama canal between New York and Atlantic ports, 
and Los Angeles. Motor trucks share with the railways, 
in moving all this freight to the wharves at the harbor 
and from the wharves to the outlying cities and towns. 
One main highway was constructed especially to the 
harbor for the use of motor trucks in order to ensure their 
competition with the railroads. 

There are four railway freight stations in Los Angeles: 
the Salt Lake Route, Southern Pacific, Santa Fe and 
Pacific Electric which is an interurban trolley line with 
about 1,000 miles of track. These depots are most con- 
veniently located and easy of access. There is little or 
no congestion at the stations for incoming freight, as 








this is practically all taken care of in the morning and 
there is plenty of yard room for unloading car lots direct 
from the cars. Excepting the shipments of fruit and 
vegetables by the carload to the East, the outgoing 
freight is mostly in less than carload lots, and is picked 
up during the day and hauled to the freight houses in the 
afternoon, which often results in considerable congestion 
for a few hours. No freight is received after four p. m., 
and all loads on hand at that time are given numbers and 
unloaded in their turn. 

The streets in the business section are not wide for a 
city as large as Los Angeles has grown to be in the past 
10 years, and the traffic congestion during the day re- 
sembles that in New York City orChicago. Trafficrules 
in the business and shopping district are very strict 
and rigidily enforced. For this reason some claim that 
trucks are not as economical as horses in this district and 
that no faster time can be made with trucks than with 
horses, especially in freight hauling and heavy work. 
For package delivery, light trucks are used. The Pacific 
Electric railway is building an elevated line in the centre 
of the city to relieve some of the congestion. There is 
a subway plan under consideration. Several tunnels 
have been bored through hills in the city and others are 
contemplated by the city in order to secure more rapid 
transit. 

There is little heavy haulage in the industrial district, 
however, owing to numerous spur tracks and sidings and 
favorable switching and inter-changing arrangements 
made by firms with the railroads. Nearly all the largest 
jobbers and manufacturers of the district are located on 
one of the spurs and cars are switched directly to the 





places of business thus eliminating this sort of heavy 
hauling. While this is an advantage to the jobbers, it 
brings no smiles to the faces of the transfermen. 














A poor picture of the fireproof building of Colyear’s 
Van & Storage Co. 
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Modern building of the Lyon Fireproof Storage Co., 
recently built. 


As far as labor is concerned, Los Angeles is an open 
town. None of the transfer companies recognize the 
unions as such, and for the most part, do not discriminate 
either for or against them. They tolerate no interfer- 
ence by outsiders but gladly take up and settle differ- 
ences arising between themselves and their employes. 
Wages for helpers are from $2.00 to $3.00 per day, 
depending upon a man’s ability, the length of his service 
and his general efficiency. Van and truck drivers re- 
ceive from $18.00 to $21.00 per week. 

The freight transfer and heavy haulage companies 
have an organization known as the Draymen’s Associa- 
tion, composed of the Pioneer Truck Co., California 
Truck Co., Citizens’ Truck Co., and the Los Angeles 
Truck Co. The members meet every 2 weeks at 
luncheon to discuss conditions relating to the business. 

The warehouse companies have an association called 
the Pacific Coast Furniture Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, with the following officers: president, C. G. Munson 
of the Shattuck & Nimmo Warehouse Co.; vice-presi- 
dent, W. J. Calderbank of the Bekins Van & Storage Co.; 
secretary, J. W. Cameron of the Burger Van & Storage 
Co. Quarterly meetings are held and matters of com- 

mon interest in business are discussed. There are six 
leading firms having fireproof warehouses in Los Angeles: 
the Los Angeles Warehouse Co., Bekins Van & Storage Co., 
Burger Van & Storage Co., Colyear’s Van & Storage Co., 
Lyon Fireproof Storage Co., and the Fidelity Storage & 
Moving Co. 

The fireproof storage rates are six cents a foot for open 
space and ten cents a foot for private rooms. The non- 
fireproof warehouse rates are three cents per foot for 
outside or open space and five cents a foot for private 
rooms. Sixty cents an hour is the usual charge for pack- 
ing, and fifty cents an hour for unpacking. Lumber, 
burlap, excelsior, paper, etc., used in packing are charged 
for as the material is actually used. 











For moving, the charge for a three-horse van and two 
men, is $1.50 an hour; and for a small truck, the charges 
are 50 cents a mile while on the road and $1.50 an hour 
while loading or unloading. An extra charge of $1.00 
is made for pianos, and 50 cents additional is charged 
for each flight of stairs. For moving a piano only, the 
charge is $2.50 usually. Prices are fairly well main- 
tained but contracts at special prices are granted. 

In the freight transfer business, the rates for delivery 
in the city vary from three cents per 100 pounds in car- 
load lots to ten cents per 100 pounds for smaller lots, 
depending upon the distance traversed and the amount 
of freight. Rates to and from the beach cities and 
points from fifteen to twenty miles distant range from 
fifteen cents to twenty cents per 100 pounds. Several 
truck companies compete successfully with the railroads 
for interurban business over distances of twenty-five 
miles and in some cases apparently considerably further, 
although the actual figures are seldom known and 
perhaps this branch of the transfer business is yet too 
young to offer statistics of real value. 

Among freight trucking concerns, the Pioneer Truck 
Co., which has been in business here for 30 years, has the 
largest share of work. It operates 125 vehicles drawn by 
horses, owns 300 head of horses, and 5 five-ton auto 
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Concrete fireproof warehouse of the Fidelity 
Moving & Storage Co. 
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The long, low fireproof building of the Los Angeles Warehouse Co. 


trucks. It also has one rig with a capacity of 100,000 
pounds for hauling marble columns and similar objects. 
It maintains a regular freight delivery service between 
Los Angeles and the beach cities and a regular freight 
service to the harbor in direct competition with the 
railroads. Freight is taken from the ships and de- 
livered at the store doors in the city. Another freight 
service is maintained by this company between Los 
Angeles and smaller cities within a radius of 30 miles. 
Various smaller companies operate trucks much greater 
distances at times but the service referred to above is 
maintained on schedule and may be depended upon by 
its customers day after day like the railroads. 
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Three-ton Packard van of the Lyon Company. Note the 
long tailgate. 


The California Truck Co. uses 150 horses and 50 wagons. 
It has a fifty-ton truck for hauling heavy machinery 
and three five-ton White trucks for long hauls and be- 
tween the harbor, beach cities and Los Angeles. The 
Citizens’ Truck Co. has 90 head of horses to haul its 
wagons, a five-ton Pierce Arrow and a two-ton Pierce 
Arrow. 

The Los Angeles Special Delivery Co. contracts with 
many city merchants and provides a delivery service 
to 136 cities and towns in Southern California. Its 
slogan is ‘‘From the Mountains to the Sea,’’ and it has 
branch offices at Ocean Park, Long Beach and elsewhere. 
Some merchants have abandoned their own delivery 
service and contracted with this concern for 10 years’ 
service. It makes four pick-ups a day in the city, three 
city deliveries and two suburban deliveries daily. It 
uses nine Ford trucks, two Whites, two G.M.C.’s, one 
Auto-car, one Walker Electric, and has placed orders 
for ten Stewart trucks. A railroad schedule time table 
is maintained. The company lately moved into its 
new specially-arranged building at Tenth and Grand 
avenues, which is 60 by 130 with a 30-foot paved yard 
in the rear. Employes wear a regulation khaki uni- 
form and military coat and are the only transfermen in 
Los Angeles at present who are uniformed. The mini- 
mum rate for city delivery is ten cents and fifteen cents 
for suburban which varies according to distance from the 
city, and the weight and bulk of the package. 

The Los Angeles Transfer Co. has contracts with all 
the railroads for handling the baggage of the city. Its 
equipment and organization are notably good and in 
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efficiency will compare favorably with the big concerns 
in any large city. It operates fifteen two-ton Autocars 
and four big Moreland trucks, and has 80 horses drawing 
wagons. The delivery and dispatching for the bulk 
of the city’s business are done from the one point as the 
company has no substations. The trucks are sent to 
the farthest points and the drivers telephone and receive 
This 
company employs no trucks downtown but uses horse- 
drawn vehicles in the congested district. 


new orders and pick up loads on their way back. 


It issues baggage checks to any part of the country 
by its arrangement with the railways, so that travellers 
do not have to exchange checks at the stations or go to 
the baggage rooms. It also holds and stores baggage 
for in-coming travellers for 3 days without extra charge 
and delivers it to any desired point which is especially 
appreciated by many tourists who, upon arrival, do not 
know just where they will locate in Los Angeles and there- 
by gain time to look around. This system has caused 
much favorable comment upon the city by visitors and 
first impressions are said to be lasting. 

The company also operates a first-class taxicab service. 
It has divided the city into zones of a mile apart beginning 
at the centre of the city, and issues maps in the form of 
circulars showing the rates charged for each zone and 
various Classes of goods moved. Baggage-handling is 
its principal business but it also carts freight and house- 
hold goods and does a general moving business. 

There are a number of other companies operating 
from one to three trucks or vans. Some one-and two- 
horse wagons stand at street corners and pick up business. 
There is considerable competition among the smaller 
transfer men and prices are not maintained. Nearly 
every small town has at least one truck running to the 
city and these trucks usually have a contract for hauling 
some commodity and do a freight and transfer business 
as a side issue. Hollywood, Pasadena and the beach 
cities, have companies devoting special service to their 
needs. 

The Los Angeles Warehouse Co. is a bonded U. S. 
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Interior of Colyear building showing track and cars 
for moving goods. 


It handles the greater part of the 
household goods received in Los Angeles. It uses three- 
horse vans entirely and operates 28 vans. It has five 
One is fireproof for household goods only 
The other four 


custom warehouse. 


warehouses 
and has 176,000 square feet of space. 
are non-fireproof warehouses with a combined space of 
100,000 square feet and are used for storing dormant 
merchandise. It sends men to Bakersfield, Fresno and 
other distant points to pack goods for its customers. 
The labor charge is usually one third of the first month's 
storage charge on accounts running over $1.50. It 
handles much merchandise for wholesalers and being 
located in the centre of the wholesale district with a short 
haul from the depots, the company uses horse-drawn 
vehicles only. : 

The Bekins Van & Storage Co. is one of the largest 
shippers of household goods on the Pacific coast with 
branch houses in New York, Chicago, Buffalo, Omaha, 
Sioux City, Oakland and San Francisco. Its business 
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Forty-ton Buckley-Rider road locomotive used by the Pioneer Truck Co. in hauling merckardise to and from the hartor at £an F edrc. 
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Santa Fe freight depot. In foreground is a type of Los Angeles 
wagon. 


is conducted on the co-operative plan, employees sharing 
in all the profits of the company. In its Los Angeles 
van work the company uses seven one and one-half-ton 
Autocars, one five-ton Smith van truck, and eight 
Amplex 60-horsepower motor cars for pulling vans. 
These cars are specially equipped for this class of work, 
having solid rear tires and averaging about ten miles 
to a gallon of gasoline. The company finds the trailer 
system the most satisfactory method of handling its 
work. The driver starts out in the morning with three 
or four vans, dropping them one by one with two men 
in each van to put on the load. He then returns to the 
garage. The men load the vans and telephone when they 
will be ready to start. The motor car then pulls the 
van to its destination and leaves it to be unloaded. The 
company has its own garage and repair shop. 

It operates only one horse-drawn van for the con- 
gested district.. It has one fireproof warehouse with 
84,000 square feet and three non-fireproof buildings with 
24,750 square feet. Its rates are 6 cents a foot for fire- 
proof storage and 4 cents for non-fireproof. Its rooms 
range from $2.00 to $10.00, according to size. This 
season it has shipped about 100 carloads of autos for 


tourists. 


The Burger Van & Storage Co. has a fireproof ware- 
house with 120,000 cubic feet capacity in the centre 
of a first-class residence district. It uses seven auto 
trucks of various makes, three six-cylinder chain drive 
Thomas motor cars and one horse-drawn van. It finds 
the motors give better and quicker service with about 
the same upkeep and operating expenses as the horse 
vehicles. 

The Fidelity Storage & Moving Co. with a fireproof 
warehouse having 37,000 square feet floor space, has sold 
all its horses and uses vans as trailers for trucks. 





The Colyear Van & Storage Co. has a fireproof ware- 
house with 90,000 square feet space and employs six 
Standard auto trucks and three vans. Its method of 
handling goods in the warehouse is novel. The house 
is 250 feet long and the elevator is in the centre. There 
are light tracks on the floors and on the elevator. Small 
flat cars seven feet wide and from seven to seventeen feet 
long are used for moving goods. The goods are unloaded 
from the vans onto cars, the cars are pushed onto the 
elevator and hoisted to the proper floor, run out onto the 
track and left there to be unloaded and stored when 
convenient as there are plenty of cars. This system is 
said to save the time of the van crew so that more trips 
are made and also the time of the men in the warehouse 
is employed to better advantage. 


The Shattuck & Nimmo Warehouse Co. has two build- 
ings with a combined floor space of 75,000 feet and uses 
converted passenger cars to haul its vans. It has also 
four auto trucks and 40 horses. It operates auto trucks 
daily to Long Beach and Wilmington carrying general 
merchandise and bringing back canned tuna and other 
freight for city merchants. The rates are 15 cents per 
hundred with a minimum charge of 25 cents. 


The Lyon Fireproof Storage Co. engages in household 
storage and removals only. It caters to an exclusive 
trade and serves many wealthy people who spend the 
winters in Southern California. Extreme care and 
courtesy are its watchwords. Its rug room is one of the 
best in America and has 7,000 cubic feet devoted solely 











Building and Autocar and other trucks of the Los Angeles Transfer Co. whose business is principally baggage transfer. 
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Warehouse No. 1 and No. 2 of the Shattuck & Nimmo Warehouse Co. Note the absence of windows in the building at the left. 


to storage of rugs. It has 10,000 feet reserved for pianos. 
The warehouse contains 450,000 cubic feet and plans and 
specifications have just been completed for another seven- 
story warehouse in the rear of the present structure, to 
contain 400,000 cubic feet more. 

Owing to the astonishingly large number of auto- 
mobiles in Southern California, each of the three trans- 
continental railroads make special efforts to secure the 
lion’s share of the auto shipments to dealers and to ex- 
pedite the delivery of the machines upon arrival in Los 
Angeles. The Salt Lake Route recently built a special 
platform for unloading machines quickly from cars 
and sent photographs of its ‘‘Automobile Dock’’ to 
automobile dealers. The summer storage of autos by 
tourists who come regularly every winter, is a feature 
of the storage business in Los Angeles. Some of the 
winter or half-year residents remove-the statuary from 
their lawns and put it in storage during the months of 
their absence. 

The future of the transfer business in Southern 
California appears very good because new towns are 
constantly being started in virgin territory surrounding 
Los Angeles and in places not reached by steam road or 
trolley line. Moreover, the idea of putting one’s goods 
in a motor-drawn van and sending them direct to their 
destination over an oiled boulevard without switching 
or changing cars, appeals to most people and it seems fair 
to suppose that the trucks and vans will continue to do a 
brisk business as the entire country is settled from the 
mountains to the sea. 

There are 2,300 manufacturing concerns of various 
kinds and sizes in Los Angeles and many in the outside 
cities. According to the U. S. census bureau, the prod- 
ucts of these local concerns for 1914 were valued at 
$103,458,000, an increase of 50 per cent over 1909. 

There are 230 miles of paved streets in the city, 
asphalt chiefly, and in excellent condition; and 668 miles 
unpaved but mostly well oiled. Even the graded streets 
are nearly always of hard gravel and maximum loads can 
be hauled practically everywhere. The state paved 
highways reach San Francisco on the north, San Diego 
on the south and the Colorado River on the east. South- 
ern California has been called a Paradise for motorists 
and its transfermen like it pretty well, too. 


Shippers Protest Railroad Charges 


Stating that the reconsignment charge of $2.00 a car 
uvon fretsht shipved to New York City except when 
billed directly to some pier or other destination is un- 
reasonable and illegal, the New York Produce Exchange, 
through its traffic manager, Charles J. Austin, and 
Cullum and Rinke, as attorneys, has filed a complaint 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission asking its 
withdrawal. 

This is the second action taken by shippers recently 
in attacking the special restrictions placed by the rail- 
roads as a means of preventing congestion. Some 
merchants state that they agreed to such regulations last 
winter on the grounds that they were only temporary 
and would be removed within a short time. The New 
York Hay Exchange Association has filed a complaint 
against the New York Central embargoes. It is under- 
stood that other restrictions on tra‘fic will be made the 
subject of complaints in the near future. 

The complaint is filed against the Baltimore & Ohio, 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, the Delaware, 
Mackawanna & Western, the Erie, the Lehigh Valley, 
the New York Central, the New York, Ontario & West- 
ern, and the Pennsylvania and the West Shore. 
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A three-ton worm-drive Packard used by White’s Express Co. 
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along this part of the Delaware River waterfront. Each 
pier is 550 feet long by 180 feet wide, and the docks, on 
each side, are 200 feet in width. At the inshore ends 
there are bulkhead sheds 30 feet wide, extending along 
Delaware Avenue, thereby increasing the cargo storage 
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The Salt Lake fre ght depct at Los Angeles, showing box wagon 


A tariff issued by the Baltimore & Ohio effective July 
10 is quoted in the complaint. It is stated that the 
regulations on the other roads named are similar. Pro- 
visions of this tariff direct that all eastbound freight in 
carloads, except grain in bulk and livestock, for delivery 
at a regular station in New York harbor must be con- 
signed in the shipping order and bill of lading in order 
to obtain delivery without charge for reconsignment. 
The provision is made as to similar shipments for light- 
erage or carfloat delivery. 

“If the freight mentioned is not consigned in shipping 
order and bill of lading for delivery at a specific station, 
pier, landing place or vessel in New York harbor,” the 
railroad tariff holds, ‘‘and such freight is ordered, re- 
ordered or reconsigned to a specific place of delivery in 
New York harbor after arrival at St. George, Staten 
Island, and before such freight has been forwarded from 
St. George, a reconsignment charge of $2.00 per car will 
be assessed in addition to the freight charges. A similar 
charge is placed upon freight which is ordered to another 
station or place of delivery in the harbor after its arrival 
at St. George.”’ 

The complaint asserts that members of the Produce 
Exchange are subject to unreasonable and illegal charges 
by the provisions of the tariffs applying the “‘so-called 
reconsignment charge’ of $2.00 per car in addition 
to the freight charges on carload lighterage freight not 
consigned directly for delivery at a regular station in 
New York harbor. It is further alleged that the charge 
is discriminatory and in violation of the Act to Regulate 


’ 


Commerce. 
Package Elevators on Philadelphia Piers 


In order to facilitate to the greatest possible degree 
the handling of freight on the new Southwark piers in 
Philadelphia, it was the aim of the designers to provide 
the most modern types of equipment. The piers are 
therefore liberally provided with platform elevators, con- 
tinuously operating package elevators, chutes, electric 
winches and automatic electric freight trucks. These 
piers are at the foot of Queen and Christian Street and 
front on Delaware Avenue, which is a very wide street 


space and providing additional platform room for loaa- 
ing and unloading trucks. The substructures of the 
piers are of a permanent construction with massive 
concrete walls supported by groups of piles. The shed 
of each pier, of fireproof steel and concrete construction, 
is built with an upper deck 26 feet 6 inches above the 
main deck. 

The continuously operating package elevators are of 
more than usual interest, since they are of the latest 
improved design and are probably the largest installation 
of this kind in existence. These machines, of which there 














Pacific Electric freight station. Note the motor trucks. 


are four on each of the two piers, are arranged to handle 
bales, barrels and boxes and are automatic in their opera- 
tion, it being necessary only to load the package onto 
the loading fingers, after which one of the trays picks 
it up and discharges it at either the upper or lower 
deck as desired. 


The Pomerene Bill of Lading Bill 


The so-called Pomerene Bill of Lading bill, Senate 
No. 19, passed both houses of Congress in practically the 
form introduced with the exception of the ‘‘shipper’s 
load and count”’ provisions and a few minor changes. 
The general terms of the bill as passed are well sum- 
marized by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, quoted in part as follows: 

The bill proposes to regulate the issue of bills of lading, 
both domestic, covering shipments moving in interstate 
commerce, and foreign, covering shipments to foreign 
countries, including the insular possessions of the United 
States and the Canal Zone, and to codify the obligations 
of carriers. ‘“‘Straight’’ bills of lading are defined as 
those covering shipments consigned to a specific person, 
“order” bills of lading as those covering shipments con- 
signed to the order of a named person. 

Any attempt to impair the negotiability of an order 
bill by notice, contract, rule, etc., would be void, unless 
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clearly stated on the face of the bill and agreed to in 
writing by the shipper. For shipments to any place 
on the continent of North America (other than Alaska 
and Panama) the issue of order bills in sets would be 
forbidden under penalty of a carrier being liable to a 
bona fide purchaser of any bill in a set. For shipments 
to other parts of the world the issue of bills of lading in 
sets would not be forbidden. Duplicate order bills 
would have to be plainly marked on their face and when 
so marked the liability of a carrier would extend only to 
the authenticity of the duplicate. 

A “straight” bill would be required to bear on its face 
some indication of its non-negotiable character. 


A carrier would be bound to deliver goods entrusted 
to it upon demand of the holder of an ‘‘order’’ bill or the 
consignee of a “‘straight’’ bill upon the fulfillment of the 
following conditions: (1) an offer to pay the carrier’s 
charges; (2) possession of bill of lading and an offer to 
surrender it, and (3) an offer to sign a receipt for de- 
livery if asked. In the case of refusal by a carrier to 
deliver goods when the above conditions have been com- 
plied with, the burden of showing lawful excuse for non- 
delivery must be assumed by it. 




















Moving equipment of the Lyon Fireproof Storage Co. 


A carrier’s liability would cease upon delivery of goods 
to (1) person lawfully entitled to possession, (2) con- 
signee in a ‘‘straight’’ bill or the person presenting an 
“order” properly endorsed. Such a delivery, however, 
would not release a carrier from liability if it has re- 
ceived reasonable notice through an officer or agent of 
the claims of other parties having a property right in the 
shipment and a request not to deliver the goods, or if 
it is informed that some one else is lawfully entitled to 
possession. For failure to take up and cancel bill of 
lading, or in case of partial delivery, for failure to note 
portion delivered, except where delivery’ is secured 
through judicial process, a carrier would be liable to a 
holder in good faith and for value, even if purchased 
after delivery of the goods by the carrier. 


In case of the loss, theft or destruction of an order 
bill of lading, a court of competent jurisdiction might 
order the delivery of the goods upon satisfactory proof 


of the causes alleged upon proper security to protect the 
carrier. A carrier would nevertheless be liable to a bona 
fide endorsee without notice of the proceedings. 


A carrier might not refuse to deliver goods covered 
by a bill of lading, except in support of its lien for charges 
or where it has acquired a title or right of possession 
through a transfer from the consignee or consignor after 
shipment. Where delivery is claimed by more than one 
person claimants might be required to interplead, or the 
carrier might delay delivery for a reasonable time to 
investigate the validity of the different claims. The 
claim that third parties have an interest in goods covered 
by a bill of lading would not excuse delivery by a carrier, 
except in cases where this claim has been enforced 
through legal process. 


A carrier would be required to verify in loading goods 
the number of packages and the kind and quantity of 
bulk freight. The use of the words “‘shipper’s weight, 
load and count” in such a bill would be prohibited and 
render the bill void. When loading is done by the 
shipper the carrier would not be liable for any dis- 
crepancies in description, marks, condition, etc., of 
goods shipped, and might indicate in the bill this fact 
by the use of the words “‘shipper’s weight, load and 
count.’ In cases where the shipper maintained ade- 
quate weighing facilities and same were available to 
carrier, the latter would be required, upon written re- 
quest of the shipper to verify weights of shipment: In 
such cases the use of the weight and count clause would 
be forbidden. 


A carrier would be liable to the owner of the goods 
covered by a straight bill of lading or to a holder in good 
faith for value in the case of an order bill of lading, even 
though such bills of lading have been issued by its agent 
without receiving the goods. Under an order bill of 
lading goods offered for transportation would not be 
subject to garnishment or execution unless the bill of 
lading was surrendered or its negotiations enjoined. A 
creditor, however, might invoke the courts against a 
debtor holding an order bill. 























Low bed wagon used by the California Truck Co. for freight work. 
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A carrier’s lien on goods under an order bill would 
extend only to freight, storage, demurrage and terminal 
charges, expenses necessary for the preservation of the 
goods. In case of sale of goods by carrier to recover 
charges there would be no further liability even under 
an “‘order”’ bill. 

An endorsee of an order bill would acquire full title 
to the goods, while a transferee would acquire title 
against transferor and might hold carrier to the perform- 
ance of the bill upon proper notice. In the case of an 
order bill a transferee for value might compel endorse- 
ment by the transferor. A pledge, mortgagee, etc., in 
surrendering a bill of lading upon payment of a debt 
would not be held to warrant its genuineness or the 
quality of the goods under it. 

In the case of an order bill a seller would not be al- 
lowed a seller’s lien for the price of the goods nor to stop 
same in transit when to do so would defeat the rights of 
a bona fide purchaser. 

For forging, counterfeiting or uttering false bills of 
lading there would be a fine of $5,000 or imprisonment. 

The bill would become effective on January 1 next 
following its enactment. (S. Rept. No. 149) (H. Rept. 
No. 847). 

Status: Passed Senate, 3-19-16; passed House, 8-19-16; 
Senate concurred in House amendments, 8-18-16. 


A New Police Regulation 


It was reported at a recent meeting of the New York 
Van Owners’ Association by a number of members that 
the police had adopted a new regulation regarding the 
backing up of vans on the city streets. This regulation 
apparently is a simultaneous outbreak and is evidently 
not limited to any special localities as the members 
who reported that their vans had been ordered to pull 
alongside of the curb are located in several different 
points of the city. 

This is inserted in order to warn our members to pull 
in a horizontal position, if ordered to do so by the police, 
so as to avoid any difficulty in the matter. 

Secretary Wayne was instructed at the last meeting 
to write to the Police Commissioner in reference to this 
regulation and endeavor to ascertain some of the details 
in connection with same.—Van Owner. 


Men Yield to Union’s Wage Demands 


Forty of the 150 smaller independent St. Louis fur- 
niture movers have signed agreements to pay the wage 
scale demanded by the drivers’ union, which calls for 
$20.50 a week for chauffeurs, $17.50 for drivers, $16.50 
for helpers, and $18.50 for packers. None of the 
22 larger moving and storage firms, members of the St. 
Louis Moving & Storagemen’s Association, who em- 
ployed nearly all of the 550 men who went on strike, 
has made any move to meet the union’s agreement. 
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Those who have signed the agreement are small em- 
ployers operating only a few wagons each, and it was 
said at union headquarters that these concerns, working 
night and day, could do but a small part of the moving 
usually done at this time of year. The larger concerns 
are making no efforts to move furniture. 


Thomas E. Coyne, business agent of the teamsters’ 
union, expects the strike to be settled and the men back 
at work soon. Union officials have been kept busy at 
their headquarters, 2228 Olive street, answering telephone 
calls from persons who wanted to have their household 
goods moved. 


Coyne estimated that 1,000 families have been de- 
layed in their moving on account of the strike. Families 
who have furniture in storage have been having much 
trouble getting it out because most of the storage houses 
are owned by the large moving van operators. They 
cannot move the furniture with their own wagons and 
the smaller operators who have signed up with the union 
are not permitted to take loads away from the ware- 
houses. 


Cleveland’s $2 Wheel Tax Approved. 


A wheel tax of $2 a year for all vehicles using Cleveland 
streets was approved by the City Council Committee 
on Streets on September 23. An amendment to the 
traffic rules prohibiting the use of iron tires on motor 
trucks and requiring rubber tires to be at least one- 
quarter inch thick at the wheel flange was approved. 


In addition to the wheel tax of $2 a year per vehicle 
of any kind, another tax of $1 per ton will be levied on all 
motor trucks whose capacity is in excess of one ton. 
While the new tax will undoubtedly be of value to Cleve- 
land truck owners because it will raise additional money 
for the Cleveland streets, its principle is wrong. Horse 
wagons are not to be taxed on their capacity, neither are 
passenger Cars. 


Long Beach, Cal., Passes Vehicle Tax 


A provision of Ordinance No. B226, recently passed 
at Long Beach, Cal., sets an annual tax of $5.00 on every 
vehicle in the city used in the transportation of goods 
for hire. All automobile trucks used in this kind of 
work and having a capacity of over one ton are subject 
to a tax of $10 per vear. Another section of the ordi- 
nance provides for a tax of $10 per year upon every 
vehicle used in hauling lumber. Practically every form 
of business in the city is taxed in some way or another. 
There is discrimination between horse-drawn vehicles and 
heavy motor trucks, probably based on the supposition 
that trucks travel so much faster than horses, whereas 
it is the light trucks that would travel at higher speed 
than the heavy motor vehicles, and there is discrimina- 
tion also between trucks of one-ton capacity or less and 
trucks of a higher rating. 

















Why Move by the Hour? 


During the past few years many cities of the United 
States have adopted the hourly basis of charging for 
household removals. A city ordinance in Toronto, 
Ont., has for years required the moving of household 
goods to be done by the hour, and the maximum charge 
per hour is set by law. In New York City an ordinance 
sets the price for moving by the hour but owing to the 
inalienable right of two persons to make a contract, 
does not require that all moving be done on the hourly 
basis. In Chicago the hourly basis is the general basis, 
owing to the strength of the Chicago Furniture & Piano 
Movers’ Association. 

The hourly basis has many advantages for both the 
van owner and the customer. Organized labor has set 
as the basis of all labor compensation the working day 
of so many hours, the amount per day resolving itself 
into a certain rate per hour. Thus the hour is the unit 
from which an employe’s pay is reckoned. It might be 
said that labor has to take the hour as a basis, having 
nothing else to work from. And yet, what better means 
is there? 

The moving business is practically nothing more than 
the selling of labor and the use of equipment in the form 
For a certain amount a van owner will 
In other words, the 


of vans, etc. 
perform a certain piece of work. 
van owner sells to his customer, his services with the use 
of his equipment, to do something that the customer 


himself is unable to do. 
Cost per Day is Known Factor 


The van owner does not always know just what it will 
cost him to perform that particular piece of work of 
moving that customer’s household goods. He can esti- 
mate roughly how many men, how many vans, and how 
long it will take to do the job, but he cannot be sure that 
Unforeseen circumstances may 


The customer 


his estimate is correct. 
arise when he actually takes up the job. 
may live in an apartment house on the sixth floor, and 
the elevator may be broken down or busy. The customer 
may not be ready to move when the vans of the mover 
appear at the door, in spite of his verbal promise given 
to the van owner. Any number of things may happen 
to keep the vans of the mover standing at either the old 
or new address of the customer for hours, wasting valu- 
able time. 

But the van owner knows approximately how much his 
vans and his men are costing him per hour. He knows 
about how much per day it costs him to run his business, 


and he divides that by the number of vans and the 
number of hours per day that he ordinarily conducts his 
business. Perhaps the usual standard would be the 
10-hour day. He does not figure the long hours that he 
works during the rush seasons, for this can be classed as 
overtime, just as organized labor classes extra time put 
in on a job. And the smaller the number of hours by 
which he divides his cost per day, the greater the cost 
per hour, and consequently, the higher must be his price, 
and the better his profit. What he wants to know is 
the cost per van per hour. The extra men are easy to 
figure on. 

It takes a certain amount of salesmanship to sell a 
customer the services of a van owner on the hourly 
basis. The customer is apt to object that the men will 
loafonthejob. That objection must be overcome. Then 
the customer must be shown that if the goods are ready 
when the van arrives, the time consumed in the moving 
operation will be less than would otherwise be the case. 


Elimination of Contract Work Difficult 


Perhaps the customer will realize that there may be 
delays for which neither party will be responsible, and that 
the cost of moving on the hour basis will thus be greater 
than would otherwise be the case. The chief answer to 
this argument is the elimination of the van owner who is 
willing to take the job on the contract or load basis 
through organization among the van owners themselves. 

Then too, the customer almost invariably wants to 
know how much the entire moving job is going to cost. 
Under the hourly rule, only an approximate estimate of 
the cost can be given, owing to the unknown quantity 
of the unforeseen delays. But the argument that the 
customer can save on the moving job by having the house- 
hold goods ready to move when the time comes will over- 
balance this. 

And there is always the argument that an estimator 
can use that the van owner does not want to lengthen 
out the job and use the hourly charge to make more 
money than he would by the load or working on a con- 
tract, because it is to the interest of the van owner, 
especially in the busy season, to handle as many loads 
each day as he possibly can, thus increasing his number 
of customers. A customer will be swayed to the hourly 
basis also by the realization that the men will be more 
careful in their work, having more time, and will not take 
chances with breakable pieces. This results to the bene- 
fit of the van owner as well as to that of the customer, for 
the van owner will have fewer claims for damages. 

An added attention that brings the customer back 
another year is the placing of the furniture in position 
in the new home, according to the directions of the 
owner. Under the hourly basis this service can be made 
profitable, as well as being an additional service. 
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Storage of Moving Picture Films 


The storage of moving picture films is subject to very 
strict police regulations in New York City and also in 
a number of other large cities. Walter C. Reid of the 
Lincoln Safe Deposit Co., New York City, in comment- 
ing on the situation in the Bulletin of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association for September, says: 

‘Requests are made upon us from time to time to store 
moving picture films. We were aware that the Fire 
Department of New York was opposed to the storage 
of these films except in specially arranged places devoted 
to such storage, and attempts have recently been made 
to deposit these in various safe deposit vaults in this city. 
As editor of the Safe Deposit Bulletin, I took the mat- 
ter up with the Fire Department recently and herewith 
is a copy of their response, which should be of interest 
to warehousemen all over the country: 

‘When this subject was first brought to the attention 
of the furniture warehousemen one warehouseman was 
very much astonished to receive a formal notification 
of violation of law, and advising that unless all films 
were withdrawn within a brief specified period his ware- 
house would be closed up. I understand this made a 
difference of about $150 per month in his revenue. He 
was not aware of the dangerous materials he was re- 
ceiving on deposit, but the Fire Department had obtained 
information from outside:”’ 


Safe Deposit Bulletin, 
Mr. Walter C. Reid, Editor, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

Infammable motion picture films will not suddenly 
disintegrate and explode. If, however, inflammable 
motion picture films are heated they will slowly decom- 
pose, giving off a gas which is explosive when mixed with 
the proper proportion of air. Such explosions, if the 
conditions are favorable, are sufficient to wreck an entire 
building, as has been shown by several explosions, the 
best known of which was in Pittsburgh several years ago, 
where the front was blown from the building for several 
stories beyond the point where the film was located. 

When stored under proper conditions with a good 
ventilation in vaults built specially for the purpose, the 
danger involved in the storage of inflammable motion 
picture films is reduced to a minimum. To store films 
in the ordinary type of safety deposit vaults is extremely 
hazardous, and is, furthermore, a distinct violation of 
the provisions of the Code of Ordinances of the City of 
New York, which provides that no inflammable motion 
picture films in excess of five reels shall be stored without 
a permit, and no permit issued except when storage is 
in an approved vault in a strictly fireproofed, sprinklered 
building. Unless your warehouses comply with these 
conditions it is not only a violation of the law, but ex- 
tremely hazardous, and you realize, of course, that any 
warehouseman or owners of safety deposit vaults that 
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have a fire that may be in any way attributable to the 
presence of such films stored without a permit will leave 
themselves liable to damages not only for the expense of 
extinguishing the fire but for any personal injuries the 
firemen or citizens may suffer through the violations of 
the provisions of the code. Enclosed herewith is a 
copy of extracts from the Code of Ordinances, covering 
the storage of inflammable motion picture films. 

I should be very glad to go further into this matter 
with you, as it,is one that has given us considerable 
concern, as we are not able to determine how extensive 
is the storage of inflammable motion picture films in 
such premises as you describe. Your co-operation in 
removing this very serious storage danger will be greatly 
appreciated by us. 

I should point out to you that the storage of inflam- 
mable motion picture films in the city of New York is 
the most serious fire and explosion hazard that we have 
had to contend with, and the department is very much 
more concerned over its hazard than it is over the storage 
of dynamite, which, as you know, is being used in vast 
quantities in the city at the present time. 


BUREAU OF FIRE PREVENTION, 
(Signed) Joun R. HEAty, 
Inspector of Combustibles. 


Refusal to Trace Freight 


A Georgia statute makes it the duty of either the 
initial or connecting carrier, on proper application, to 
trace freight which may have been lost, damaged, or 
destroyed, and to give a suitable answer, in writing, 
within 30 days, failure making the carrier liable for the 
value of the freight. The Georgia Supreme Court holds 
that the liability of the railroad under this statute is not 
incidental to the transportation of the freight. It is in 
the nature of a penalty, prescribing damages for non- 
compliance with a statutory duty. When the railroad 
refuses to trace the goods and give the information, it 
makes itself liable to the shipper by the refusal in- 
dependently of its contract.—Farkas v. Georgia S. & G., 
87 S. E. 160. 


Initial Carriers’ Liability 


The Idaho Supreme Court holds that a common 
carrier which receives goods for interstate shipment is 
the initial carrier, although it only switches the cars in 
which they are loaded to the lines of another common 
carrier to be transported out of the State. The court 
further holds that an initial carrier is not liable for 
damage to goods occurring on lines not its own, and over 
which they are routed without notice to it. The obliga- 
tion of such a carrier ceases when the goods reach, in 
good condition, the destination to which they were 
originally consigned.—Barret v. Northern Pac., 157 
Pac. 1016. 
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Not Responsible for Pianos Stored in 
Basement 


THE BENEDICT WAREHOUSE AND TRANSFER 
COMPANY, 


Plaintiff in Error, 
VS. 
THE McKANNON PIANO CO., 
Defendant in Error. 


ERROR TO DISTRICT COURT, CITY AND 
COUNTY OF DENVER. 


ON REHEARING 


Chief Justice Gabbert delivered the opinion of the court: 

In July, 1912, the Benedict Warehouse & Transfer 
Co. was engaged in the business of receiving and storing 
goods for hire in the City of Denver. Prior to the four- 
teenth day of that month the McKannon Piano Co. had 
stored with the warehouse company a number of pianos, 
which on that date were badly damaged by being flooded 
with water. The piano company brought suit against 
the warehouse company to recover their value. The 
trial of the case resulted in a verdict for plaintiff, upon 
which judgment was rendered. The defendant brings 
the case here for review in error. 

On motion of defendant certain portions of the original 
complaint were stricken out. The plaintiff then filed 
an amended complaint which the defendant moved to 
strike out, upon the ground that it was a departure from 
the case originally pleaded. This motion was over- 
ruled. The defendant then answered, putting in issue 
the value of the pianos and the extent they were damaged, 
and by a further defense alleged that they were damaged 
by causes over which it had no control and for which it 
was not responsible; and that in storing the pianos it 
exercised such care as a reasonable, careful owner of 
similar articles would exercise. This defense was put 
in issue by replication. Counsel for defendant assign 
as errors that the amended complaint does not state a 
cause of action; the exclusion of testimony; that by 
an instruction given the burden was placed upon the 
defendant to acquit himself of negligence and that the 
evidence fails to make a case against the defendant. 


Law Requires Care of Owner 


By Section 21, Chapter 226, Laws 1911 (Sec. 7783 

Mills St. 1912), relating to warehousemen, their liability 
is fixed as follows: 
& A warehouseman shall be liable for any loss or injury 
to the goods caused by his failure to exercise such care 
in regard to them as a reasonable, careful owner of similar 
goods would exercise, but he shall not be liable, in the 
absence of an agreement to the contrary, for any loss 
or injury to the goods which could not have been avoided 
by the exercise of such care. 

The case was tried upon the issue of whether the 


defendant exercised the care imposed by law and if the 
testimony establishes that defendant was not guilty of 
negligence, then it is not liable for the damage to the 
pianos, and we shall first consider that question, which, 
if determined in favor of the defendant, renders it un- 
necessary to consider the other errors assigned. 

The warehouse of the defendant is a brick structure, 
erected in 1891, near the Twentieth street viaduct in 
the city of Denver, and has been continuously used as a 
public warehouse for 20 years prior to the date the pianos 
in question were damaged. It has a basement in which 
these pianos were stored. The evening of July 14, 1912, 
this basement was filled by flood waters which practically 
destroyed the pianos. The part of the city in which the 
Benedict warehouse is located is particularly adapted for 
warehouse purposes by reason of trackage facilities. 


No Previous Floods in Vicinity. 


In the immediate vicinity a half dozen or more private 
warehouses of leading business concerns are located and 
have been used for storage purposes from 20 to 30 years. 
Some of these have basements in which for many years 
articles that would be injured by water were stored. 
For many years and with the knowledge and consent of 
the owners, goods of a perishable nature have been stored 
in the basement of the Benedict warehouse. At one time 
a leading dry goods establishment leased two basement 
compartments of the warehouse and used them for 
storing dry goods. At no time since the Benedict ware- 
house was erected have goods been injured from water 
in the basement nor at any time had water ever entered 
through the basement windows. 

During the entire period. the locality has been occupied 
by warehouses, which range from 20 to 30 years prior to 
July, 1912, it appears that no flood had ever occurred 
in the vicinity of the Benedict warehouse. In fact it 
does not appear that in the entire history of the city of 
Denver any flood had occurred in that locality. On the 
afternoon of July 14, 1912, an unusually heavy rainstorm 
occurred in Denver. According to the weather bureau 
this rain broke all records for the heaviest fall of rain 
within short periods. Mr. Benedict, the manager of 
the warehouse company, visited the warehouse in the 
evening shortly after the rain ceased. He found nothing ~ 
wrong. There were only the usual puddles and shallow 
pools of water in the vicinity which follow a heavy rain. 

In the early evening word was received in Denver that 
Cherry Creek was “on a boom.” The fire and police 
departments at once took steps to notify residents of the 
low lands along the Platte bottom of the flood that was 
coming down Cherry Creek. This stream flows into the 
Platte a half mile or more above the point where the 
Benedict warehouse is located. It was not anticipated 














that danger would result from the flood of the creek, ex- 
cept that the water coming down that stream would cause 
an unusual rise in the Platte. Mr. Benedict, who was 
at home, received word from the watchman at the ware- 
house about 8:15 p.m., that the fire department had been 
warning everybody of possible danger. 


Detained by High Water. 


He at once telephoned his foreman and started for 
the warehouse. He was detained because the flood was 
so high at the Seventh avenue bridge that the street 
car he was in was not permitted to cross. He and his 
foreman arrived in the near vicinity of the warehouse 
in an automobile about nine o’clock. At this time the 
water around the warehouse was so deep they had to 
leave the machine and wade to the building. They at 
once undertook to remove the pianos from the _ base- 
ment, but within 15 minutes after they reached the 
warehouse the water was so deep in the basement they 
were compelled to abandon their efforts. 

It appears from the evidence that this water came from 
an overflow of Cherry Creek, which occurred at some 
distance from its mouth and flowed down by the Union 
Station, the first floor of which was flooded to the depth 
of a foot or more. Between the river and the warehouse 
was a railroad embankment which had been con- 
structed about 1881. It was several hundred feet from 
the warehouse. This embankment obstructed the flow 
of the flood water to the river, caused it to back up and 
accumulate so that it flowed through the basement 
windows. 


Flood and Local Shower Not Related. 


This flood had no connection with the rain in the 
afternoon, but was caused by a cloudburst which occurred 
in the upper basin of Cherry Creek, many miles above the 
city of Denver. From the foregoing facts established 
by testimony which is undisputed, the question to 
determine is, whether the defendant was guilty of negli- 
gence, or more nearly in the language of the statute 
fixing the liability of warehousemen, did the defendant 
fail to exercise that degree of care in storing the pianos 
that a reasonably careful owner of similar articles would 
exercise ? 

It is well settled that warehousemen are not like com- 
mon carriers, insurers of goods committed to their care 
and liable for losses not occasioned by the act of God or 
the public enemy, but are ordinary bailees for hire, and 
as such bound only to common care and diligence and 
liable only for want of such diligence and care. Note 
to American Brewing Association v. Talbot, 64 Am. 
St. Rep., 538. 

What constitutes reasonable diligence and care is a 
question to be determined by the jury in view of the 
surrounding circumstances where there is substantial 
evidence upon which to submit such an issue, but in 
the absence of such evidence it becomes a question of 
law to be determined by the court. This brings us to 
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the proposition of whether the defendant by the exercise 
of reasonable care and diligence should have anticipated 
that a flood might occur which would fill the basement 
of its warehouse. It does not appear that any floods had 
ever occurred in that locality. For 20 years covering the 
period dating from the erection of the warehouse down to 
the time of the flood, water had not entered the basement 
from any source. 

It affirmately appears that for a period of 30 years no 
damage had been caused by flood waters. In such cir- 
cumstances the defendant cannot be held responsible 
for not anticipating a flood, unless we require such 
knowledge of events before they take place which no 
human being can either claim to possess or be held 
responsible for not acting upon. In cases not governed 
by special or more stringent rules than the one at bar, 
the law is that mischief from a cause which the exercise 
of reasonable care could not have foreseen and antici- 
pated, cannot be made the basis upon which to predicate 
negligence. American Brewing Association v. Talbot, 
supra (141 No., 674); Backus v. Start, 13 Fed., 69; Ray 
on Negligence of Imposed Duties, 133. 


Point Favors Plaintiff. 


The only evidence tending to show any apprehension 
of danger upon the part of defendant is the testimony 
of the manager of the piano company and another 
witness, who testified that about 10 days after the flood, 
they had a conversation with the manager (Benedict) 
of the warehouse company, when he took them to the 
railroad embankment previously mentioned, and said: 
‘Here is where there should have been a culvert. I have 
been after the Burlington Railroad for 3 years to put a 
culvert in here, and I have been expecting and have known 
that if we ever had any heavy rains we would be flooded 
here—it would back up against this dike and flood us.”’ 

From this testimony the inquiry is whether it had a 
tendency to show that defendant by the exercise of reas- 
onable care, should have apprehended that the embank- 
ment would cause flood waters to fill the basement of 
the warehouse by preventing them reaching the river, 
or, in other words, does it tend to prove that defendant 
was negligent in storing the pianos in the basement of 
its warehouse, located in such proximity to the embank- 
ment that it would impound water and thus cause the 
basement to be filled. Unquestionably if it had not been 
for the embankment, the basement would not have been 
flooded, but it was not a menace or source of danger 
except in case of a flood which would thereby be inter- 
cepted, and so whether defendant was negligent turns 
not upon the question of apprehension of what would 
occur in the event of a flood in connection with the em- 
bankment, but whether a flood should have been antici- 
pated. 

It is not by inquiring into the apprehension and fears 
of the manager of the warehouse company as to what 
might happen in case of a flood in the absence of a cul- 
vert in the embankment that the question of reasonable 
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care is to be ascertained, but to repeat, whether it was 
negligence not to have anticipated a flood. This ques- 
tion we have determined in the negative, consequently 
it was not negligence to fail to foresee the results which 
would follow a flood in connection with embankment. 
The failure to take precautions to prevent an injury, 
which if taken would have prevented it, is not negligence 
when the real source of the injury could not reasonably 
have been anticipated. American Brewing Association 
v. Talbot, supra. 

And so in the case at bar, had the defendant taken the 
precaution to store the pianos on an upper floor, or had a 
culvert been constructed in the railroad embankment 
through which the flood waters could have escaped, they 
would not have been damaged. But under the ordinary 
rule of due caution and care this cannot be taken into 
account when it appears it could not be reasonably 
anticipated that the basement would be flooded by the 
overflow of Cherry Creek or from any other source. 


Attempted to Remove Pianos. 


When the manager of the warehouse company and his 
assistants reached the warehouse they at once took 
steps to remove the pianos by an elevator to the next 
floor. Within a few minutes they were compelled to 
abandon this work because the basement filled so rapidly. 
The motor which operated the elevator was in the base- 
ment and the flood soon rendered it useless as a motive 
power. It is urged by counsel for plaintiff that placing 
the motor where it would be liable to be flooded was 
negligence. As already pointed out, it could not be 
reasonably anticipated that the basement might be 
flooded. 

It is also urged by counsel for plaintiff that whether 
the defendant had exercised due care in endeavoring to 
remove the pianos after learning of the situation was an 
issue from which the jury could determine that defendant 
was guilty of negligence. The heavy rainin the after- 
noon had not caused any flooding of the basement. 
After that rain ceased the manager visited the ware- 
house. At that time he was not aware of the flood 
coming down Cherry Creek, which subsequently caused 
the damage, and knew nothing regarding it until advised 
by the watchman at the warehouse. The latter learned 
of it, so he says, about 7:30 or 8 o'clock p.m., but states 
that as soon as he was told the flood was coming he 
telephoned the manager, who says this was about 8:15 
p.m., and it appears that he acted promptly in endeavor- 
ing to reach the warehouse, telephoning for assistance, 
and on the way picking up two employes, and at once 
took steps to remove the pianos. 

There is testimony to the effect that a few days prior 
to the flood the manager of the piano company objected 
to having the pianos stored in the basement. This 
objection, however, was not upon the ground that there 
was any danger of a flood. From the testimony we are 
opinion that the defendant was not guilty of negligence. 
The former opinion is withdrawn, the judgment entered 
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thereon vacated, and the judgment of the District Court 
reversed and the case remanded for further proceedings 
in harmony with the views herein expressed. 

Judgment reversed. 
Decision en banc. 
Mr. Justice Scott dissents. 
Mr. Justice Teller not participating. 


Reduced Insurance Rates on Motor Trucks 


The Vulcan Insurance Co.. of New York City has 
announced a reduction in the premium rates on motor 
vehicles, this reduction being effective on September 15. 
Gasoline pleasure and commercial vehicles are divided 
this year’s and next year’s models, 
The premium is based on the 





into two classes 
and last year’s models. 
original purchase price of the car and on insurance for 
not more than 90 per cent of its cost (the original list 
price) nor less than 70 per cent of the original list price. 

On motor vehicles of the gasoline type of the first 
class the rate for both fire and theft insurance for cars 
valued at from $1,200 up is $1.20. For cars of this class 
valued from $700 to $1,199 the rate is $1.46, and on 
cars of less than $700 original cost the rate is $1.60. 
The fire hazard alone on all these cars is 85 cents. On 
last year’s models, which may be insured for not more 
than 80 per cent nor less than 50 per cent of their original 
list price, in the case of cars valued originally at from 
$2,100 to $3,499 and from $3,500 and up the rate is 
$1.60 and $1.25 respectively. The fire hazard is $1.10 
and $1.00 on these cars. 

Cars in this class valued from $1,200 to $2,099, which 
may be insured for not more than 70 per cent of their value 
nor less than 50 per cent, take a fire and theft rate of 
$1.80 and a fire hazard rate of $1.30. On vehicles of 
$700 to $1,199 original cost, the fire and theft hazard is 
$2.00 and the fire hazard is $1.30. On cars that cost 
originally $699 or less, of which aot more than 60 per 
cent nor less than 50 per cent can be insured, the fire 
and theft rate is $2.50 and the fire rate only is $1.75. 

On electric automobiles the fire and theft rate is $1.00 
for models not older than year before last, the amount 
of the insurance is at the discretion of the company. The 
fire hazard only is 85 cents. These rates apply only in 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


Increased Ferry Traffic 

Within the last six months the vehicular traffic on the 
Thirty-fourth Street ferry, between New York City and 
Long Island City, has increased 10 per cent, due to the 
growth in the trucking to and from the factories located 
in and near the Hunter’s Point section of Long Island 
City. The largest part of this increase is from the fac- 
tories making structural steel and automobiles. Several 
of the latter concerns, representing the foremost auto- 
mobile manufacturers in America, are now sending all 
the automobiles for foreign shipment to Long Island City, 
where they are crated and then taken to the shipping 
points in Manhattan. 
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The ‘‘SUPERIOR’’ Warehouse is 





HESE are a few of our recent 

buildings, thoroughly modern, 
highly attractive, absolutely fire- 
proof, “SUPERIOR” in workman- 
ship, design and utility, affording 
their owners the last word in ware- 
house construction, the kind that 
draws business and produces more 
dollars per square foot of space. 
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nt Harder Fireproof Storage & Van Co., Chicago 
David Fireproof Storage Warehouse, Chicago 
n, North Shore Fireproof Storage Co., Chicago 
Polson Fireproof Storage Co., Chicago 
= Peterson Express & Van Co., Chicago 
Anderson Bros. Fireproof Storage Co., Chicago 
1- Leonard Warehouses, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
The Fireproof Warehouse & Storage Co., Columbus, O. 
is Fireproof Storage Company, Louisville, Ky. 
>. Scobey Fireproof Storage Co., San Antonio, Tex. 
¥ Union Transfer & Storage Co., Madison, Wis. 
it Main Street Fireproof Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Winslow-Day Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
bs Hogan Transfer & Storage Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Harris Transfer & Storage Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
White Transfer & Storage Co., Fort Dodge, Ia. 
Cary Transfer & Storage Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
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What Happens to a Neglected 
Storage Battery 


The following article on ‘‘What Happens to a Neglected Storage Battery,” by J. Edward Schipper, 
appeared in ‘“‘The Automobile’ magazine for September 28, and while written especially for the 
pleasure car owner, contains many points of interest to the owners of electric commercial vehicles. 

















BATTERY TROUBLES AND REPAIRS 


Symptom 
Liquid low in one cell. 


Electrolyte gravity 
won't rise—A. 


Electrolyte gravity 
won't rise— 


Overheating. 


Electrolyte leaking at 
top. 


Battery box disinte- 
grated. 


Battery capacity low. 
Buckled plates. 


Battery exhausts quick- 
ly while idle. 


Frozen battery. 


Rotting insulation. 

Battery won't. take 
charge. 

Terminals corroded. 

Jars break rapidly. 

Separators punctured. 


Lights rise and fall. 


Battery won’t operate 
after storage. 


Lamps dim although 
electrolyte at high 
level. 


Electrolyte down to 
1.100. 

One cell dead. 

Battery dead from 


usage. 


Large sediment deposit. 


Cause 


Cracked or broken jar. 


Crystallized sulphated. 


Lack of acid. 


Liquid low or charged 
too rapidly. 


Solution too high. 
Acid eaten. 


Undercharging. 


Overheating. 
- 


Short circuits. 


Discharged in cold 
weather. 


Impure water—too 
much acid. 


Connectors loose—see 
crystallized plates. 


Acid leak through 
vents. 


Battery not fastened 
down. 


Overheating. 
Battery low. 
Not maintained during 


storage. 


Specific gravity too 
low. 


Overdischarge. 


Insulation destroyed. 


Using without restor- 
ing. 


Active material drop- 
ping. 


Repair 
New jar. 


Recharge at slow rate of 
3 amps. 


Go to service station if 
possible—if sure battery 
is otherwise O.K. add 
acid in outside container 
to bring up gravity, re- 
place when cool. 


Refill with water and in- 
spect regularly or alter 
generator regulation. 


Draw out quantity with 
syringe. 


Do not fill so full. 


Increase the generator 
output—have battery 
charged on outside cur- 
rent. 


Charge at lower rate— 
keep liquid in celi—keep 
temperature below 110 
deg. 


Go over wiring and re- 
new insulation. 


Damage may be irrep- 
arable—may try _re- 
forming charge for crys- 
tallization. 


Use distilled water only 
or melted artificial ice. 


Resolder connectors and 
plate holders. 


Clean with ammonia or 
washing soda. 


See that proper cleats 
and bolts are fitted. 


Renew separator and 
keep battery filled. 


Recharge outside or by 
long run at 20 m.p.h. 


Should have been kept 
charged—probably can- 
not be repaired owing to 
disintegration. 


Bring specific gravity up 
te 1.275 by charging— 
see that generator gives 
20 per cent more current 
than lamp consumption. 


Give reforming charge 
at 3 amps. until up to 
maximum density. 


Watch overheating and 
overcharging — keep 
electrolyte up. 

Charge for 24 hr. at rate 
marked on battery or 
until electrolyte reaches 
1.275. 


Take battery to service 
station at once, as ma- 
terial has become loos- 
ened. 




















All three important forms of energy, 
mechanical, electrical and chemical, 
are used in the modern automobile. 
The mechanical has been with us so 
long that even the schoolboy is quite 
familiar with its principles. The elec- 
trical has been used in other lines to 
such an extent that it is not alto- 
gether a mystery. The chemical form, 
which is used in only one place, the 
storage battery, seems to be buried 
deep in uncertainty. Like most un- 
known quantities, it is avoided and it 
is this condition that makes the 
average owner a contributor to an 
annual sum of $50,000,000 a year 
which may be called the Neglected 
Battery Fund. 

The automobilist of today is taking 
care of his car as he takes care of his 
own physical well being. He knows 
that good food will preserve his 
health. He knows that good oil will 
preserve his motor, but he does not 
know, taking motorists as a body, 
just exactly what will happen to his 
storage battery, the chemical element 
of the car, if he neglects it. 


Storage battery books can be se- 
cured in any quantity and so can 
standardized directions on exactly 
how to take care of the battery; what 
the average owner does not know, 
however, is what is happening when 
this neglect occurs, and it is proposed 
to show some of the actual conditions 
which have been found in batteries 
brought into service stations for re- 


pair long before the normal time for 4 





tame 


ig. 1 — Judicious use 


f the hydrometer will 


the end of the battery’s life had ward off many minor 


arrived. 


battery evils 


Primarily, the action of a battery is simple. It is 
simply a device which breathes in acid and discharges 
electricity or, conversely, breathes in electricity and dis- 


charges acid. 


The acid is the liquid which surrounds 


the lungs or plates of the battery. When the battery is 
charged the lungs are full of electricity and the acid sur. 
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rounds them. When the battery is discharged the elec- _ceives is to keep water in the battery and to be sure that 
tricity is expelled from the lungs over the wires while the liquid is covering the plates to the extent of at least 
the acid enters them. This is the fundamental process half an inch. "The Willard company alone has spent 
which takes place. _ $250,000 a year in educating the public to do this and 
Any departure from other necessary work. The campaign has had its effect 
normal conditions in the — so that now batteries which perish through lack of added 
battery shortens its life water have dropped from 90 per cent down to 30 per 
just as any departure’ cent. But even 30 per cent is so large that it is still found 
from normal conditions necessary by this concern to keep pounding away with 
in life affects the health its campaign. The percentage of people who know what 
and period of existence they are avoiding by keeping the water in the battery is 
of aman. A man must _ very small and it is interesting to point out what occurs 
do a normal amount of from this neglect. 
work, take a normal Remembering that it is necessary for the plate or 
amount of food and [yng of the battery to breathe in acid before it can dis- 
haveanormalamountof charge electricity it will be seen that only those parts 
sleep to remain in the of the plates which are covered with the acid solution 
best physical condition. can bear any share of the burden of producing current. 
A battery likewise must AJ] of the plate above the level of the liquid is dead and 
take acertain amount of yseless. It is not receiving any food and it is not doing 
food and must doa cer- any work. If the arm of a man was shut off from the 
tain amount of work blood supply and was never used it would wither up and 
and have a certain die. The unfed and unworked portion of the battery 
amount of rest to attain plate does the same thing. The material in it dries up. 








its full period of life. This is true both of the negative and positive plates in a 

The first lesson that pattery. The negative plate, which contains a pure gray 

Fig. 2—An example of corroded = any battery owner re-  snonge lead, will crystallize above the point where it 
terminal and warped plates ' ae . ‘ a 

was submerged in liquid. This crystallized condition 


is commonly known as sulphation. The positive plate 
- with its brown lead per- 
oxide also suffers from 
the same cause and in 
much the same way 
when it is kept un- 
covered. 

It is quite clear that a 
battery which has only 
half the area of the 
plate covered by the 
acid solution or elec- 
trolyte can only possibly 
have half the capacity. 
Yet the electrical sys- 
tem on the car is de- 
signed for a battery of 
the entire capacity, and 
is pumping an electrical 
current into the cells of 
the battery at a fixed 
rate. This condition 
when the battery is not 
filled with electrolyte or 
flushed, as it is called, 
results in what battery 
men know as charging 
while dry. Owing to the 
rapid rate at which the 
small available plate 











Fig. 3—This negative plate was 

charged while dry. White part 

shows where dry, this being the 
sulphate formed 


Fig. 4—Positive plate charged 
while dry. The grids become bent 
from resistance, breaking down 
insulation, blistering active ma- 
teria' and bending it, and then 
sulphate from the negative plate 
is deposited on the insulated spots 
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Left—Fig. 5—Positive plate crystallized. The material is burned through, due to charging at a 
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artificial ice, in order that the 
pores of the active material 
in the plates are not clogged 
with impurities. 

The effect of temporary 
neglect is partial crystalliza- 
tion or sulphation, as it is 
generally known, which the 
generator is not always capa- 
ble of bringing back and which 
may require the use of what 
is known as a_ reforming 
charge or a slow charge over a 
long period which will have 
the effect of restoring the 
active material toward its 
original condition although it 
is very seldom that it can be 
brought altogether back. 

When sulphuric acid is 
poured into water the action 


very high rate. Right—Fig. 6—Positive plate in good condition, which has been formed or charged is accomplished by heat. A 


area receives the current, what electrolyte is left 
rapidly boils away. The dry part of the plate, which 
is carrying the current, becomes warm due to the 
resistence of the grids. In the case of the negative plate 
sulphate soon forms, turning the active material into 
the hard, white crystalline structure which is shown 
clearly in Fig. 3, while with the positive plate the 
active material is first blistered due to the heat, and 
this soon causes the plate to warp or buckle, breaking 
down the insulation or wood separator between the 
negative and positive plate, thereby short circuiting 
the two and rendering them useless, The battery, in 
other words, gradually becomes burned up through 
charging while dry. 

If the owner could visualize what is occurring in his 
battery simply because he has neglected to put in 
distilled water once a week in summer and once every 
two weeks in winter, he would soon mend his ways. 
The negative plate shown in Fig. 3 and the positive 
plate in Fig. 4 are taken directly from a battery which 
has suffered from this neglect. It is quite useless for 
the owner to attempt to tell the man at the battery 
service station that his cells have been receiving 
attention, because the tell-tale line showing the 
height at which the electrolyte stood is seared indelibly 
on the plates. 

Owing to the fact that the battery is of a rather 
complex chemical nature and that it is thoroughly 
sealed to prevent damage and leakage, the addition 
of water is the only actual administration that the 
owner can, as a general rule, give his battery. But if 
this is carried out it will generally prevent a great 
many troubles which can result indirectly as well as 
directly from a temporary period of neglect. It is 
necessary to use pure water such as distilled or melted 





rise in the temperature of the 
solution will take place. A simple experiment will 
demonstrate this to you very clearly. Never pour the 
water into the acid but the acid into the water. If the 
water is poured into the acid the heat is generated so 
rapidly that it may result in an explosion which might 
cause serious damage. 

When the battery is receiving its charge, the acid is 
leaving the plates and entering the water. This naturally 
causes a rise in temperature of the electrolyte. The 
resistance of the grids and other parts of the storage 
battery also causes a rise in temperature and the elec- 
trolyte of a battery receiving a charge will be seen to be 
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Left—Fig. 7—Separator, showing acid line. This separator has not 
broken down but shows charging while dry. The grooved side 
faces toward the positive plate. Right—Fig. 8—A separator 
broken down by the heat. It has been practically burned away 
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gasing or bubbling. This rise 
in temperature must be very | 
carefully watched or it will do 
damage to the battery. A 
battery should never be al- 
lowed to go above 110 de- 
grees in temperature. If it 
gets up to 120 degrees it may 
deteriorate rapidly. The more 
rapid the charge the more 
rapid is the feeding of acid 
into water, and hence the 
quicker the temperature rise. 
It is therefore very important 
to know that the battery is 
not being charged too rapidly 
lest it cause trouble. 

When a man’s pulse be- 
comes too rapid it is generally 
accompanied by a feverish 
condition. Even a slight rise 
in his temperature indicates 
to a physician that a process 
of destruction is going on in 
his body. The heart is pumping blood too rapidly and the 
influx of heat is affecting the body cells. In the same way 
the electrical anatomy of the car may be out of adjust- 
ment and electrical energy may be flowing too rapidly 
towards the storage battery. In other words, charging 
is occurring at too rapid a rate. It is being overfed and the 
result is that the temperature rise is too great and beyond 
the physical strength of the lead grids with the active 
material which is pasted onto them. This causes the 
plates to warp and bend against the insulation. If it 





at too high a rate. 





The material is loosened and 


Left—Fig. 11—Frozen positive plate. 
falls out, due to standing idle while discharged 


Right—Fig. 12—In a positive plate under the same circumstances 
the material becomes hard. Gray sulphate at top left corner is 
caused by broken-down insulation 
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Left—Fig. 9—Negative plate sulphated right through from overheating caused by charging 


Right—Fig. 10—Charged negative plate in good condition 


continues for any length of time this insulation is broken 
down and a short circuit between adjacent plates puts 
an end to the activities of this part of the battery. 

This high temperature which occurs from charging 
at too high a rate also has its effect on the active material. 
It gradually becomes burned through and hard. Look at 
Fig. 5 which shows a positive plate that»is crystallized, 
the material in it having been burned through due to 
this high rate of charging. Compare it with Fig. 6 which 
shows a positive plate in its normal condition. The 
color of a normal positive plate is a reddish chocolate 
brown. Deviations from this color show that some cir- 
cumstances which should not have existed, have had 
their effect on the active material. A negative plate which 
has been sulphated clear through or crystallized from over 
heating is shown in Fig. 9. This is also due to charging 
at too high a rate. The negative plate in good condition 
is a slate gray or lead color as shown in Fig. 10. 

Every time one of the wooden separators or insulators 
is broken down it puts the negative and positive plates 
on either side of it out of business. These plates must be 
insulated from one another in order that the current 
produced by their relationship may flow through the 
electrolyte, over the exterior line and back again to the 
battery. When they are in contact, due to the breaking 
down of an insulator, they are short circuited upon each 
other and subtract their value from the strength of the 
battery. 

It is readily possible for the battery service men to 
judge from the condition of the separators how the 
battery has been treated. Fig. 7 shows one of these 
separators in which the acid line is apparent, showing that 
the battery has been charged while dry. The separator 
is not broken down in this instance but it would have 
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‘become so if the conditions indicated had been main- 
tained for any length of time. The grooved side of the 
separator is shown. This goes toward the positive plate, 
the other side is flat and is toward the negative. 

Separators which have been completely broken down 
are illustrated in Fig. 8. These have been disintegrated 
through heat and through contact with plates which 
have buckled due to the high temperature. It is quite 
frequent that the separator will break down just in one 
particular spot, allowing the two plates to come in 
contact with one another at this point. In disassembling 
the battery where this state of affairs has occurred, there 
will generally be a spot of the gray sulphate from the 
negative plate on the chocolate brown surface of the 
positive. 

The greatest clue that the owner has to the condition 
of his battery is in the use of the hydrometer syringe. 
As the thermometer is to the physician, the hydrometer 
syringe is to the battery doctor. A completely charged 
battery will give a reading of between 1.275 and 1.300, 
and if any cell is found to be below this reading, con- 
tinually, the battery should at once be brought into the 
‘service station. 

Starvation can bring down the vitality and health of a 
man just as well as overfeeding can do so, and in the 
same way a battery may be put into bad condition 
through not receiving enough current. Insufficient charg- 
ing may be due to the fact that the generator is not 
delivering enough current, that the battery has been in a 
car which has not been used or in which frequent demon- 
strations of the starter have been made without re- 
charging the battery or through some other conditions 
of abnormal service which causes the current to be taken 
from the battery without restoring it. 

A man who has been starved for a considerable time 
could not be set down before a heavy meal. To do so 
would be disastrous and the same rule applies to a 
battery. A battery which has been overdischarged or 
undercharged for some time cannot be given a heavy 
charge to bring it back to its normal condition. It must 
be fed slowly, just as the man must be given a little food 
at a time in order gradually to bring his organs back to 
their normal condition. 

If a heavy charge is sent into a battery that has been 
starved for some time it will immediately overheat and 
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Fig. 15—Section of cell, showing correct level of electrolyte 
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Fig. 13—Cell cut away, showing how the plates are 
fitted into place in the jar 


then destroy the active material. If the battery is 
brought to a service station it is given a slow reforming 
charge so that the temperature of the electrolyte does 
not rise above 100 degrees Fahrenheit at any time. 
This charge is continued until the gravity of the elec- 
trolyte rises as high as it will. When it is found that the 





Fis. 14—Negative plate at left and positive at right, showing 
fappearance before charging has taken place 


gravity has remained the same for 2 or 3 days with con- 
tinued charging the battery is considered to. be re- 
juvenated as far as possible. In some cases, this rejuvena- 
tion may take place in a few days; at other times it may 
take from 10 days to 3 weeks. It must be remembered, 
however, that just as starvation has left its mark on the 
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Fig. 16—A cracked battery jar, due to vibration caused 
by insecure fastening 


constitution of a man, regardless of his recovery, it has 
in the same way had its effect on the life of the battery. 
Batteries are very much like pneumatic tires in a great 
many ways. If they are kept filled they will last a much 
longer time than if neglected in this respect. This 
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Fig. 17—Positive plate badly overheated, due to charging 
too rapidly. The acid line is clearly shown 


applies to both tire and battery. The better the care 
given either the longer they will last, although each has a 
normal life. A leaky cell must be repaired as quickly 
as a leaky tube would be. It very often happens that 
the liquid in one cell will be found to drop down much 
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more quickly than in other cells. This should be an 
immediate indication that something is wrong. There 
is a leak through which the electrolyte is running away. 
The result is that the plates in this particular cell are 
being left dry and they will suffer in the way in which 
plates described and illustrated have suffered if not 
attended to at once. A cracked jar is generally due to 
traveling over a rough road with the battery not firmly 
clamped down. This corresponds very closely to a cut 
in the tire due to traveling over sharp stones in the road. 
If the leaky cell is not repaired at once it throws an 
additional load on the good cells and not only causes the 
deterioration of the dry plates left uncovered by the 
escaping liquid but causes the good cells to overheat 
due to too rapid charging. 

If a tire is filled with too much air it is overstressed 
and it is harmed just as much almost as with under- 
inflation. The same way with a battery. It should 
not be filled too full, because overfilling will cause the 
solution to get down into the battery box where the acid 
will quickly rot whatever metal or susceptible material 
with which it comes in contact. There is a little vent 
passage in the cell cover through which the water is put 
into the battery. The water should be well below this 
as when the battery is in use gas bubbles are forming 
which quickly causes the pressure in the battery to rise 
if relief is not offered by an uncovered vent. When this 
vent is not open the water and acid are naturally forced 
out and run down inside the box. 

A mistake which is very often made is in the addition 
of acid to the battery in order to bring the specific gravity 
reading on the hydrometer up tonormal. Noacid should 
be added by the owner except when far away from a ser- 
vice station, as it takes a battery expert to know when 
the time has arrived for the acid to be put into the 
solution. If acid is added before it is necessary the 
solution becomes too strong and it immediately attacks 
the plates and separators, destroying the insulation and 
killing the entire battery. The effect is that when the 
battery is charged when the strong solution has been 
added the electrolyte becomes stronger and stronger 
until it is easily capable of breaking down the insulation. 

At this time of the year many car owners are thinking of 
storing their batteries for the winter. Improper methods 
of storing have destroyed many hundreds of batteries. 
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Fig. 18—Showing staggered grid and method of separation 
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There are two dangers in winter; first, that the battery 
will remain idle in a discharged state, allowing the active 
material to become hard, or s<. nd, the battery may 
freeze. Normally a battery w*'l discharge itself to a 
great extent if left standing idle 2 months. When dis- 
charged the electrolyte has a specific gravity of 1.12 
and the battery will freeze at 20 degrees above zero. 
When the battery is fully charged and the electrolyte 
is up around 1.28 it will not freeze until 98 degrees below 
zero. Thus the danger of freezing is quite great on a 
discharged battery but remote on a charged one. 


Idleness Injures Plates 


What happens when a plate has been standing idle 
for some time is shown very clearly in Fig. 12 which is a 
positive plate that has remained in a discharged state 
until the material has become very hard and stony. 
This can be corrected to a large extent by a very slow, 
long-enduring reforming charge. At the top of the left 
of this plate is shown a spot of gray sulphate which has 
resulted from the overheating acquired by an attempt 
to charge this hardened plate. The insulation has been 
broken down and the negative sulphate has come in con- 
tact with the positive plate. This plate is buckled but 
this cannot be seen in the illustration. 


The result of a frozen battery can be seen in Fig. 11. 
The effect has been very much like water in stone or in 
a radiator. Owing to the discharged condition the 
acid has nearly all entered the plates leaving only water 
with a very weak proportion of acid surrounding them. 
The result is that the water freezes at quite a high tem- 
perature, and as it freezes the little particles of ice ex- 
pand and loosen the material and even crack the grids 
containing it. As soon as a charge is given the battery 
the grids expand and the loosened material drops to the 
bottom, leaving the grids exposed as shown in the illus- 
tration. The whole battery has become disintegrated 
due to the fact that it was attacked by cold while in a 
discharged condition. 


Must be Rechanged at Intervals 


The battery should be fully charged when it is put 
away for the winter and every 2 or 3 weeks should be 
given an additional charge to bring it up to its proper 
gravity reading. If the car is put away for the winter 
and this is neglected a battery that readily starts the 
engine in the fall may be nothing but a container and a 
mass of muddy, disintegrated material in the spring. 


An important point to remember in connection with 
batteries in which the material has been allowed to 
crystallize to a certain extent, due to the fact that it has 
been too long in a partially discharged condition, is 
that the specific gravity of the electrolyte cannot always 
be brought up to the proper gravity with the generator. 
In other words, the active material has gotten out of the 
control of the electric system on the car and must be re- 
formed or given a fresh start. With a battery of this 
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kind the charging should be given at about a 2 or 3 
ampere rate and should not be allowed to rise beyond 
5 amperes. As explained, in a case of this kind the 
temperature should not go over 100 degrees. This tends 
to break up the crystals and put the material back in 
the proper condition. 


The more rapidly a battery is charged the hotter 
the solution becomes, and therefore when it is removed 
from the car and charged on an external circuit where 
there is plenty of time it is much better to charge at 3 
or 4 amperes than it is to charge at a higher rate where 
the temperature of the solution goes above 100 degrees. 
It must be remembered at all times that the solution be- 
comes dangerous and a factor in the destruction of the 
plates if it goes above 110 degrees. As soon as a battery 
is crystallized or sulphated to any extent the slow rate 
or reforming charge becomes imperative or else the 
plates will heat where the crystallization has occurred 
and remain cool in the normal places, thus giving unequal 
expansion to the plates, causing them to buckle and drop 
the active material. A buckling plate exerts enough 
force to crack the container of hard rubber. 


One precaution which is often neglected is to be 
continually on the alert for short circuits. These will 
drain the battery quickly, allowing it soon to come into 
discharged state. In this condition sulphation or 
crystallization occurs, and the battery will deteriorate 
much more rapidly than if it were under a state of 
normal discharge. 


Alert for Water-Soaked Oats 


Department of Agriculture officials in charge of the 
enforcement of the Food and Drugs Act have issued 
instructions to inspectors to pay particular attention to 
oats shipped in interstate commerce in order to deter- 
mine if shipments are adulterated with water. Oats are 
unusually dry this season, it was said, and complaint 
has been made to the Department that water is being 
added to some shipments in order to increase the weight. 

Froceedings under the Food ard Drugs Act will be 
instituted, it was announced, in all cases where sufficient 
evidence of watering is obtained to justify such action, 
as in the opinion of the Department officials the practice 
of adding water to oats shipped in interstate commerce 
or sold in the District of Columbia or the Territories, or 
offered for export or import, violates the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act. 


Goods Shipped on Straight Bill of Lading 


A decision of the Municipal Court of New York City 
is to the effect that where goods were billed by straight 
bill of lading, and the carrier had no notice of any arrange- 
ment between consignor and consignee, which could not 
be inferred from the face of the bill of lading, delivery to 
consignee without production of the bill of lading was 
proper.—Mayer v. Southern Pac. Co., 159 N. Y.5. 93. 


























Moving Made Worse 


What an enviable reputation the moving man has! 
Listen to the New York World of October 2, which in 
an editorial headed ‘‘Moving Made Worse’”’ throws the 
following mud: 


Moving Made Worse 


“Extortion practised upon the public by moving van men 
1s timely matter for investigation on or about October .1. 

“During the past few days so many complaints have been 
received from citizens whose household goods have been 
practically held for ransom until the exorbitant demands 
of movers or carters were satisfied that the District Attorney's 
office has sent out a number of subpoenas and will, if the 
evidence warrants, ask a Grand Jury to listen to 1t. 

“Many people in New York seem to be unaware that 
moving vans are under the ‘public cartmen’ ordinance, 
which requires a mover of household goods to furnish the 
owner in advance a written contract or memorandum speci- 
fying the charges agreed upon. If the cartman deliberately 
and without reason increases these charges the Department 
of Licenses has power to withdraw his license and put him 
out of business. 

‘From the established moving concerns patrons have 
little to fear. These companies issue their contracts in a 
form authorized by the License Bureau and their good 
faith may usually be relied upon. 

“But there are many ‘movers’ who spring up at this time 
of year and do a rushing business on nothing more sub- 
stantial than a name. The householder who doesn’t know 
his rights, and whose household possessions are on a van 
‘somewhere between Brooklyn and the Bronx,’ becomes an 
easy victim of the moving van robber who tells him the bill 
instead of being $30 will be $50 before he can have so much 
as a chair to sit on in his new and barren home. 

“Moving 1s bad enough at best. Unfortunate New 
Yorkers who must face it should not have to tackle highway- 
men as well.”’ 

And doubtless it’s true. But you'll say that it isn’t 
mud simply because it is true and because it applies 
only to a few individuals among the transfer and storage 
fraternity, and because the World has excepted the es- 
tablished moving company. The New York van owner, 
and the van owner of any other city in the country, for 
such things as this are not peculiar to New York City, 
will read the World's editorial and sit back complacently, 
“Well, they don’t mean me.”’ And yet, the worst of it 
is the World does hurt you, Mr. Established Mover. 
Maybe the World doesn’t mean you, but it hits you with 
some of the mud thrown and you'll be a year or more 
getting it off your clothes. 

[Indirectly the activity of these fly-by-night movers 
injures the whole transfer and storage industry because 
it weakens the confidence of the public in the men en- 


gaged in it. Therefore it is as much a concern of the 


established moving company to run these cut-throats 
to the ground as it is of the District Attorney’s office. 
The public cannot distinguish between the reliable mov- 
ing company and the moving pirate. Both have high- 
sounding names, and very often the man whose wagon 
bears the simple legend ‘“‘John Jones, For Hire’ will be 
nearer the ideal of Diogenes than will he whose motor 
truck carries the name ‘“The Greater New York Moving 
& Storage Co.”’ 

The greatest stronghold of the pirate mover is the 
rush season. Outside of the rush season one never hears 
of a holdup. Therefore the elimination of the rush 
season, which presents an opportunity to the cut-throat 
van owner to gouge the public and to organized labor an 
opportunity to gouge the van owner and inconvenience 
the public, must be brought about. That should be 
the first aim of every organization of transfer and stor- 
agemen in every city where seasonable leasing prevails 
at the present time. 


That Common Carrier Right 


Another factor in the situation is the common carrier 
right of the van owner to hold goods for charges. This 
club in the hands of a pirate mover will cause the public 
to walk the plank every time. And the sad part of it 
is that a minority of those who get stung complain to 
the office of the District Attorney. The public needs 
education, not so much on how and when to complain 
to the legal authorities as on how to pick the responsible 
moving company. The responsible van owner owes it 
to himself to educate the public. 

-How can the public be educated? 
associations and transfer and storagemen’s associations 
are strong enough to educate the public through news- 
paper publicity and advertising during the rush seasons. 
Give the average metropolitan daily newspaper an ad- 
vertisement and it is glad enough to carry real interesting 
reading matter amplifying the advertisement. These 
advertisements should warn the public that moving is 
under a city ordinance, as in New York City, and that 
certain clauses in that ordinance are for the protection 
of the public. They should warn the public that simply 
picking a name out of a telephone directory and calling 
up, saying, ‘‘Come and get my goods,” is not the proper 
way to arrange for the transportation of their most in- 
timate possessions. They should point out to the public 
that a personal call at the office of the moving company 
should be made, which will give the customer a chance 
to size up the mover and draw his or her own conclusions 
as to their responsibility and reliability. They should 
warn the public against picking up stray vans on the 


Some van owners’ 


streets. 
These advertisements might even go further. They 
might with propriety ask the public to call any one of 
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the representative storage warehouse companies, who 
will recommend a moving company and will be respon- 
sible for its good behavior. Not all of these matters 
should be dealt with in one advertisement in each of the 
leading city daily newspapers. On the other hand, the 
advertisements should be run in a series for a week or 
more just before and during the busy season. They 
should be signed by the local transfer and storagemen’s 
association. 

There is another way of dealing with these pirate van 
owners aside from the education of the public by ad- 
vertisements and the enforcement of such an ordinance 
as exists in New York City. This is by passing more 
legislation requiring a heavy bond of responsibility from 
every moving van owner, conviction of dishonesty, ir- 
responsibility or trickery to result in the forfeiture of the 
bond and the prevention of the van owner from ever 
again engaging in the transfer or storage business in that 
city. Such an ordinance as this, however, like the New 
York City ordinance of to-day, needs publicity to educate 
the public to the protection it has. 


Can Cancel Common Carrier Right. 


Another remedy to such pirating is the cancellation of 
the right of the van owner to hold goods for charges and 
the substitution, as in Toronto, of the alternative of the 
van owner, when a customer refuses to pay his bill to 
take the customer before the nearest police court. The 
disadvantage of such a course is that it means lost time 
to the van ower and to the customer. 

It may be that not always the head of a moving com- 
pany is to blame when a customer is robbed in this 
manner. It may be that some of the irresponsible labor 
that finds its way of necessity into the household goods 
moving business during the rush season is to blame. 
How does the customer know when he pays $25 more 
than he should that the employer of the driver will ever 
see that $25 or know that it has been collected? 


St. Louis Mover Has Spy System. 


If there were no rush season it would not be necessary 
to hire such men. Or, taking conditions as they are 
and not as they might be were the millennium at hand, 
the course of a St. Louis moving and storage company 
might be adopted to advantage. This St. Louis firm has 
on each van one trustworthy man whose duty it is to 
report the behavior and dependability of the rest of the 
crew to the office, and unknown to the rest of the crew 
to keep tabs on them in all their doings. This man, of 
course, receives slightly more pay than his fellows. In 
a strongly organized city such a plan is practically im- 
possible of adoption. 

It is not possible to eliminate the busy seasons of 
household moving altogether, but it is possible to reduce 
the peak somewhat through all-year leasing, and all-year 
leasing will work wonders with the transfer and storage 
industry anywhere as far as the moving and storing of 
household goods are concerned. 
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Preventing Damage to Shipments of Household 
Goods 


The following circular has been issued by W. O. Bunger, 
General Superintendent of Freight Claims for the C. R. I. 
. P. Railway, to shippers of household goods.) 

The purpose of this circular, which, it is intended, shall 
be supplied to all intending shippers of household goods 
by local freight agents or representatives of freight traffic, 
agents or representatives of the freight traffic depart- 
ment to whom inquiries concerning rates or orders for 
cars may be addressed, is to prevent, so far as possible, 
the annoyance and unnecessary cost caused both shippers 
and the railway company through the many easily 
avoidable losses and damages resulting through the for- 
warding of shipments insufficiently and improperly 
packed, marked and stowed in cars. 

One unacquainted with the chances for losses and 
damages in freight transportation cannot be expected to, 
and our experience definitely proves that they do not, 
realize how necessary it is to take much greater pre- 
cautions against losses and damages when shipping by 
freight than when merely moving from one house to 
another. 

The following suggestions are offered as the one and 
only means of definitely guarding against annoyance and 
loss, and shippers are respectfully solicited to carefully 
follow them: 


Packing 


Do not use old boxes or barrels because easily procured. 
Get good ones and do not put more weight in them than 
they will safely carry. 


Book and Curio Cases 


rnc Remove contents of and pack 
rs in boxes or barrels, and _ thor- 
nineties oughly wrap and crate the 
Cupboards cabinets, etc., removing and 
ne separately crating mirrors and 
“nena protecting entire surface of 
iain glass in mirrors and other ar- 
orn bane ticles with boards at least one- 
Sideboards half inch in thickness. 
Washstands 


Chairs, common, including dining, should be fully 
wrapped with paper and tied in bundles of two, seats 
together. 


Bed ends 

Bed rails 

Benches, hall or music 

Chairs, Leather, Parlor, Pol- 
ished and Rocking 

Couches, leather or upholstered | 

Davenports 

Dressing or Dining Tables 

Hall Racks 


Should be carefully 
wrapped with burlap 
or heavy paper over 
excelsior and crated. 
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Casters should be removed from all articles and boxed. 
Carpets and mattresses should be rolled and tied in 
bundles and protected by burlap wrapping. Dishes and 
glassware should be packed in barrels with plenty. of 
excelsior or straw and marked ‘‘Glass,”’ ‘“‘Handle with 
Care.’ Cover heads with burlap secured under top 
hoop. Pictures should be crated, large ones in crates 
by themselves, glass completely covered by boards at 
least one-half inch in thickness. Do not pack pictures 
in drawers or boxes. 

Sewing machines and stoves must be crated. Pianos 
and organs must be boxed and fastened securely to box 
by screws. Piano and organ stools should be wrapped 
in paper or burlap, over excelsior if stools are polished. 
Preserves, canned fruit and other liquids should be packed 
in straw or excelsior and completely boxed. Mark 
boxes “‘Liquid,”’ ‘‘Handle with Care.’’ Tubs should be 
nested and tied together. Do not pack any articles 
in the tubs as it is impossible to protect contents. 
Trunks must be boxed. 


Marking 


First be sure that all old marks on boxes or barrels 
and on lumber used in making crates are completely 
removed. Each individual bundle, package, box or crate 
must be marked in a secure manner insuring against 
removal, with name of consignee and destination of 
shipment unless shipment is being forwarded as a car- 
load and paying carload rate. No matter how short the 
haul may be or whether loaded into car with the ex- 
pectancy of going through in same car, there is a possi- 
bility of shipment becoming confused with other similar 
shipments and all except complete carload shipments 
must be fully marked. 


Stowing in Car 


All articles liable to be tipped over should be loaded 
lengthwise in car and when necessary braced or blocked 
into position. Donot rely on other articles holding easily 
tipped over or breakable articles in place. Be careful 
of what you load on top of other articles. Use plenty of 
bracing lumber and nails. It is far better to overdo 
the matter of protecting your goods than it is to run any 
chances of goods being damaged. Consult the agent 
freely and rely on his more extended experience in load- 
ing cars and knowledge of results of what may appear 
to you to be a safe method of loading, but which may not 
be at all sate. 

Agents are required to personally pass on the suitabil- 
ity of stowing and if given opportunity to watch stowing 
during process of loading may be able to suggest methods 
that will prevent necessity for re-arranging later, and 
may also detect improper stowing that would be over- 
looked if his inspection delayed until loading completed. 

Do not pack watches, jewelry or other unusually valu- 
able articles with household goods. Do not wrap mirrors 
or pictures inside rolls of bedding. Do not load liquors 
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or acids, matches or other inflammable articles with 
household goods. Do not try to ship your stoves on 
their legs: take legs off and be sure to crate stoves. Lock 
all drawers in machines, cabinets, dressers, etc., after 
removing and boxing contents. If locks out of order see 
that boards in crating prevent drawers from dropping 
out, or if necessary secure them with ropes. Remove and 
box marble tops of all articles having such tops. 

Employ competent and experienced men to do the 
crating and boxing. Do not allow it to be done by dray- 
man or some one employed to assist drayman, and do 
not try to do it yourself unless fully competent. Crating 
furniture is difficult work, there being big possibilities 
of damaging articles when putting crates together and 
further possibilities of damaging articles when handling 
if crates not properly and substantially constructed. 

If some of these suggestions appear to you to be un- 
necessary, please consider that they are the result of 
years of experience and that they are offered as much in 
your interest as in that of the railway company, as we 
realize that no matter how fair a railway company may 
be in adjusting claims for loss or damage, it is impossible 
to replace or fully recompense owners for many of the 
articles lost and damaged in shipments of household 
goods. 


S. F. W. A. at Houston, November 20 to 22 


The Southern Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
will meet this year at Houston, Tex., the dates being 
November 20, 21 and 22. The Houston Transfer & 
Storagemens’ Association has arranged for a good 
program, and especial pains are being taken to assure a 
good time for the visiting ladies. 

While the program has not been fully completed, 
Adolf Westheimer, of the A. B. C. Moving & Storage 
Co., of Houston, secretary of the Houston Association 
informs TRANSFER and Strorace that among the 
amusements will be motor trips, boat trips, and a trip 
to Galveston ending with an oyster roast at that place; 
theatre parties, free access to all movie shows and one or 
two features which are being kept as a surprise. Asso- 
ciate and non-members of the Southern Association who. 
can arrange their plans to attend this convention of the 
growing South, will do well to notify Secretary T. F. 
Cathcart of the Cathcart Transfer & Storage Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Car Shortage Totals 57,822 in September 


The report of the committee on relations between rail- 
roads shows a total car shortage of 57,822 for the first 
of September, as compared with 39,991 the month before 
and 6,300 for the same date last year. According to 
railroad men, these figures foreshadow the worst period 
of traffic congestion in the history of the country and 
indicate that the experiences of last winter will be 
repeated, with the exception that the experience gained 
by operating officials then will insure better handling 
of freight. 
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The figures as issued recently by the committee on 
relations follow: . 
Total Surpluses 


September 1, 1916 | 43,541 

August 1, 1916 | . 49,753 

September 1, 1915... feomenesionsicion 191,309 
Total Shortages 

September 1, 1916. 57,822 

August 1, 1916 39,991 

September 1, 1915 6,300 


The increase in the car shortage is general in all 
classes of equipment throughout the country, with the 
exception of New England. 


The figures by classes of cars follow: 
Sur- — Short- 


Classes— pluses ages 
re cans vtenewens 19,907 34,529 
Flat............. aa 2,609 2,481 
Coal and gondola 7,079 17,900 
Miscellaneous a 13,946 2,912 

Total —...... nis | _.... 43,541 57,822 


Decreases in the number of surplus cars from 191,309 
on the first of September last year to 49,753 on August 1 
last, and to 43,541 on September 1 are looked upon as 
significant, considered with the rapid increase in the 
total shortage. It was pointed out recently by a traffic 
official of one of the«Trunk lines that the movement of 
freight, which has continued heavy throughout the 
summer, has begun in unusual volume this fall. Last 
winter, when the carriers felt the greatest flow of traffic 
in their history, the increase was not felt until some time 
after the present period of the year. 

The shortage in cars is due entirely to lack of terminal 
facilities by the railroads, which they have been unable 
to build through want of sufficient funds, was the state- 
ment made by a traffic manager. It was said that if 
equipment at terminals was adequate the carriers would 
be able to move the freight over the tracks as quickly 
as it was presented. The railroads are already taking 
steps to meet the fall movement of goods. In addition 
to applying embargoes at the source, which has been the 
policy through the summer, they are sending circulars 
and letters to their agents and to shippers, calling their 
attention to the approaching situation and advising them 
how they can co-operate. Typical of these circulars is 
the following sent out by the Lackawanna: 

‘To the shipping public: Railroads are taxed to their 
utmost capacity in handling traffic offered for transpor- 
tation. 

“Shippers .and consignees can assist the carriers in 
facilitating movement of this traffic and making a larger 
number of car available for loading by observing the 
following suggestions: 

“Shippers: Outbound shipments—(a) Give as much 
advance notice as possible to local agents regarding 
empty cars for loading, and state exact date wanted for 
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loading; (b) load in minimum time; (c) load to full 
carrying capacity when possible; (d) furnish billing in- 
structions not later than when loading is completed. 

‘“Consignees: Inbound shipments—(a) Anticipate ar- 
rival of cars and have bills of lading available when cars 
are received; (b) when reconsignments are desired have 
orders for the reconsignments in hands of local agent on 
arrival of cars; (c) unload in minimum time; (d) release 
maximum number of cars each day; (e) avoid holding 
over night cars containing small lots of freight. 

‘Frequently receivers are also shippers. In such cases 
they can render valuable aid in having equipment 
available for outbound shipments by promptly releasing 
cars received under load.”’ 


The Fat Thief Here Again 


Beware of him, the original as described two years 
ago by C. D. Strang in his inimitably droll manner which 
kept the room in a bubble of laughter from beginning 
to end of the sad, true tale. Warning comes this time 
from Mr. Burghardt and the method is the same: A 
fat man, well dressed, enters your office and gives you a 
rattling good job or asks for your estimate on it. He 
leaves your office only to return shortly with a request 
for a small loan of two or five or ten dollars, depending 
on how easy he thinks you or the probable extent of 
your ready cash. He has left his money home in another 
suit. Perhaps he begins by asking if you can change a 
fifty or a hundred, but not if he thinks you can change 
it, because then he could not borrow that other small 
amount to be repaid when your estimator comes around 
in the morning. It is perhaps unnecessary to add there 
is no such job and very likely no such house. 

Go shy! He got a lot of us two years ago.—Moving, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Team Owners Protest Traffic Ruling. 


Below is given a letter written to Arthur F. Woods, Police 
Commissioner of New York City, by Thomas F. McCarthy, 
secretary of the New York Team Owners’ Association: 

The New York Team Owners’ Association at a meeting 
held September 11, 1916, instructed me to respectfully 
protest against the order of your Department to enforce 
Section 8 of Article 2 of Chapter 24 of the City Ordi- 
nances, reading as follows: 

‘Vehicles moving slowly shall keep as close as 
possible to the curb line on the right so as to allow 
faster moving vehicles free passage on the left.”’ 
The Association understands that the City order has 

been construed to apply only to horse-drawn vehicles. 
There are 17,570 licensed commercial horse-drawn vehi- 
cles in the city. The city taxes the owners of these 
vehicles for the privilege of using the streets. These 
owners do not include the owners of private horse-drawn 
vehicles. The number of commercial and _ private 
horse-drawn vehicles require the use of about 45,000 
horses south of 59th street. 
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The order considers every horse-drawn vehicle a slow 
moving vehicle, and subjects the owner thereof to 
discrimination in favor of other vehicles. The Associa- 
tion maintains that this discrimination is unfair to those 
who are engaged in the transportation of merchandise 
and pay taxes for the privilege of using the streets. 

Your order subjects a great volume of horse-drawn 
vehicles to rules that other traffic is exempt from, 
because it moves somewhat faster. We contend that 
this is unfair discrimination. 

We respectfully direct your attention to the fact that 
on account of the narrowness of the thoroughfares ex- 
tending north and south, and the large number of vehi- 
cles engaged in delivering and receiving merchandise 
from mercantile houses bordering on such thoroughfares, 
that it is impossible to enforce your order, and, if enforced, 
will require vehicles to be continually driving in and out 
from the curb, thereby making the traffic more dangerous 
than if the vehicles are permitted to move in a straight 
line. 

Snow Cause of Lost Time 


In the month of February last, a conference was held 
at your office and this subject considered. It was 
pointed out to the representatives of the Street Car 
Company that the commercial vehicle traffic is not the 
cause of detaining their cars to the extent reported, but 
that cars are detained frequently due to the piling of the 
snow along both sides of the tracks. It was admitted 
at this conference that it is almost impossible to drive 
commercial vehicles, during snowy weather, from the 
car tracks into the snow. If such vehicles are so driven 
they must remain there and following vehicles are re- 
quired to go around it, out upon the car track, and then 
proceed on the car track until ordered off again by the 
patrolman into a snow bank. 

You, as chairman of the meeting, decided that a 
further conference would be necessary on this subject 
and that in addition to the representatives of the street 
cars and commercial teams, there should be present the 
Commissioner of the Department of Street Cleaning. 
Our representatives left this meeting with the under- 
standing that you would not take any action to change 
the control of the street traffic until this further con- 


ference has been held. 
Will Shut Off Some Streets 


If you enforce the order referred to, you will deprive 
the commercial vehicle traffic of the use of some of the 
most important highways in the city, and delay trans- 
portation of merchandise and food stuffs. Owners of 
commercial teams will be obliged to notify their cus- 
tomers that they are denied the use of the streets because 
street cars are operated upon them, so that such custom- 
ers may take such action as may be necessary when delay 
in deliveries occur. 

Because of the serious consequences involved in the 
enforcement of this order the New York Team Owners’ 
Association respectfully request that you call a con- 
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ference to consider this subject, and invite to attend the 
same the Street Railway Companies, Team Owners, 
Department of Street Cleaning and such other inter- 
ests as may be affected by your order. 


NEW YORK TEAM OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Secretary. 


The Driver and the Horse. 


We were sitting on a truck outside an Erie freight 
terminal on New York City’s westside waterfront, where 
most of the 12,000 trucking wagons come twice a day or 
more, wating for a truckman to deliver some freight. 
Anchored alongside of us was a single wagon with a good 
looking gray horse attached. The driver of this vehicle 
came out from the freight shed and, seeing us sitting 
there, said something to the horse as he walked past. 
The horse swung around and started to follow him. 

‘Funny horse, that,’ said the driver. There was no 
one else around so we presumed we were the person 
addressed and got down off the truck, going over to the 
side of the gray horse. 

‘He'll follow me around like a dog,’’ continued the 
driver. ‘Thinks I got sugar or somethin’ for him, | 
guess. Here, Dick,’ he said to the horse, ‘‘see what I 
got for you.’ Dick swung his head and looked at him 
a minute, then swung back, a shiver running up over the 
muscles of his neck and his head swaying gently from side 
to side and up and down. 

‘There ain’t nothin’ the matter with him,”’ said the 
driver. ‘“‘I just had him clipped and his neck itches. 
Same as your neck or my neck when we get a close hair- 
cut. I was stopped the other day by a humane officer, 
but I explained what the trouble was and he let me go. 
I was four years with the S. P. C. A. myself. He’s a 
young horse and he’s good and sound. Looks well, 
don’t he?” 

We said he did. 

All this time the driver was stroking the nose of Dick, 
his horse. The horse made a motion as though he would 
bite him. ‘‘Here, you son of a gun,” said the driver, 
‘if you bite me I'll cut down on your feed; I'll only 
give you six quarts instead of seven.”’ 

‘‘How many are you supposed to give him?”’ we asked. 

“Six. Feed him three times a day. We've got a 
small stable. Only run five trucks, but the boss thinks 
as much of his horses as he does of himself or his men, 
almost. Sodol. I steal him a quart once in a while. 

‘The other day the oat bag sprung a leak while I was 
crossin’ the bridge. Never knew it till I was way across. 
Heard people hollerin’ at me but didn’t pay any attention 
to’em. All but one quart was gone when I found it out. 
[ had a quarter with me so I spent 15 cents for oats 
for Dick here and got a glass of beer and a sandwich 
for myself.” 

‘‘Do you ever use any prepared feeds?” we asked. 

“Used to. Fed some alfalfa stuff for a time. Don't 

(Continued on page 44 





News From Everywhere Briefly Told 


| Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. 
ALBANY, N. Y. Y., has filed plans for an addition to the 

storage building at the foot of Michigan 
avenue. The estimated cost is $16,000. 
W. W. Morse, of the Security Ware- 
house Co., was re-elected president of the | 
Minneapolis Warehousemen’s Associa- | 
tion. H. L. Halverson, of the Boyd| 
Transfer & Storage Co., was re-elected 








CANTON, O. 








os 


Cummins Storage Company 
310 East Ninth Street 


STORAGE, DRAYING, PACKING AND 
FREIGHT HANDLING A SPECIALTY 


Unsurpassed Facilities for Handling Pool Cars 


Security Storage & Warehouse 
Company 











Storage Buildings, Fireproof and Non-Fireproof; | 
buildings to let with direct track connections, suit- | 
able for any purpose; local branches; manufacturing | 








plants; teaming, transfer and storage. 


Correspondence solicited 


James G. Perkins, Mgr , P. O. Box 118 





ATLANTA, GA. 





Cathcart Transfer & Storage Co. 


Moves, Stores, Packs, Ships 
Household Goods Exclusively 


Office and Warehouse 
6-8 Madison Ave. 





BOSTON, MASS. 





35 Years Established 
T. G. BUCKLEY CO. 
Furniture and Piano Movers 
MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE 
Fireproof Storage 


‘Office and Warehouse, 690 Dudley St. 








‘on August 














Winter Hill Storehouse 


Storing, packing and shipping 
household goods and merchandise 


176 WALNUT ST., SOMERVILLE 
BOSTON, MASS. 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Buffalo Storage and Carting Co. 


STORAGE, TRANSFER 
AND FORWARDING 


Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 





O. J. Glenn & Son 


Everything in the Line of Moving, 
Carting, Packing, Storage 


Office, 47 W. Swan Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Niagara Carting Company 
223 Chamber of Commerce 


GENERAL CARTAGE & STORAGE 
Transferring Car Loads a Specialty 





secretary and treasurer of the association 
to succeed George Hamley. 


C. J. Neal, of the Neal Fireproof Ware- 
houses, Cleveland, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the special Com- 
mittee on Uniform Methods of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
to succeed W. C. Gilbert, of the Harlem 
Storage Warehouse Co., New York City, 
who feels that his duties as Chairman 
of the Household Goods Committee 
will preclude his giving the subject the 
time and attention it deserves. 

York Storage Co., York, Pa., began 
15 the operation of their 
warehouses at North and Beaver streets. 
The occupancy will be for general mer- 
chandise storage having track connec- 
tion with the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Barneson-Hibbard Warehouse Co., 
San Francisco, Cal., has filed a petition 
for leave to change its name to the 
China Basin Warehouse Co. The change 
is desired on account of confusion aris- 
ing through the similarity to the name 
of another concern. 

Central Warehouse Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., is considering plans for extensive 
additions to its plant in the form of new 
buildings in the near future, the improve- 
ments to involve the expenditure of 
several hundred thousands of dollars. 


City Terminal Warehousing Co., a 
new company in St. Paul, Minn., is 
planning the erection of a large ware- 
house to cost approximately $1,000,000, 
to be equipped with the best storage and 
handling facilities it is possible to secure. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. is re- 
ported to be considering the erection of 
a large storage warehouse at their 
north side Pittsburgh terminal, the 
building to have six floors, each 100 by 
200 feet. 

Chicago Storage & Transfer Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill, has exercised an option of 
purchase of a warehouse building at 5861 
West Sixty-fifth street, the building oc- 
cupying a plot of ground containing 33,- 
000 square feet and located on the Belt 
Line Railway. Another property has 
been leased fronting 342 feet on Sixty- 
eighth street, containing a little over an 





acre. This is to be improved at once 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Bekins Household Shipping Co. 
Reduced Rates on 
Household Goods, Automobiles and 
Machinery 
General! Offices, 38 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati 





Trans-Continental Freight Co. 


Forwarders of Household Goods, Machinery 


and Automobiles. 


Reduced Freight Rates to and from all] principa 
points west. 


OFFICES 
General Office: 203 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Woolworth Building, New York 
Old Colony Building, Boston 
Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Union Trust Building, Cincinnati 
Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 
Pacific Building, San Francisco 
Alaska Building Seattle 





JUDSON 
Freight Forwarding Co. 


Reduced Freight Rates on House- 
hold Goeds and Automobiles to 
and from the West 


Offices: 


CHICAGO, 443 Marquette Building 
BOSTON, 640 Old South Building 
NEW YORK, 324 Whitehall Building 
PITTSBURG, 435 Oliver Building 
ST. LOUIS, 1501 Wright Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, 855 Monadnock Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, 518 Central Building 





CLARKSBURG, WEST VA. 





Central Storage Company 
STORAGE, PACKING, SHIPPING 


Special facilities for distributing car lots 
Mdse. to Central part of West Virginia 


a 


a 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 





“STACEY FIRST” 


for 
STORAGE, HAULING, 
PACKING, SHIPPING 


Fireproof and Non-Fireproof 
Buildings 


Service Guaranteed 
Correspondence Solicited 


The Wm. Stacey Storage Co. 
2333-39 Gilbert Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 





THE LINCOLN FIREPROOF 
STORAGE CO. 


5700 EUCLID AVENUE 
5 MODERN beber wis te ES 


AUTOMOBILE MOVING VANS| 


Service oe Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Cleveland, Ohio 





“The NEAL” 


7208-16 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 
Modern Fireproof Buildings 
Service Complete 
Carload Consignments Solicited 





DAVENPORT, IOWA 





EWERT & RICHTER EXPRESS & 
STORAGE CoO. 
Fireproof Storage Warehouses on Track 


Storage, Distributing, Hauling, 
Pool Cars, Auto Storage 
Handle Merchandise and Household Goods 


Best Service, Correspondence Solicited 








DENVER, COL. 





THE WEICKER 
TRANSFER AND STORAGE CoO. 
Office, 1017 Seventeenth Street 


New ppnenes Warehouse on Track 
447 to 51 Wynkoop Street 
Storage of Shetentns and Household Goods | 
Distribution of Car Lots a Specialty 





DES MOINES, IOWA 





Merchants Transfer & Storage 
Company | 
WAREHOUSEMEN AND FORWARDERS 
General Offices - - - - += = - Union Sentten! 


'Co., Hollywood, Cal., 


of ground on Cosmo street and will immedi- 
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‘with a one-story warehouse building 
costing approximately $50,000. 
Union Transfer Co., Fargo, N. D., 
will erect at once a large warehouse on 
ground leased from the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway. The location is on North- 
ern Pacific avenue, and the plans call for 
a building 100 by 150 feet of heavy mill 
_construction, three stories and basement. 

Joseph M. Pelchat has purchased the 
well-known firm of George E. Dewey & Co. 
at Hartford, Conn., and will continue the 
transfer and storage business of that firm 
under his own name. The office is at 335 
Trumbull street. The claim is made that the 
Pelchat building is the only fireproof struc- 
ture used for storage purposes in Hartford. 

T. J. Black has purchased a half interest 
in the Sanders Transfer Co. at Visalia, Cal., 
and hereafter that firm will be known as the 
Jack & Jeff Transfer Co. 


J. J. Daley’s trucking establishment at | 
New York’ 


134 East Forty-second street, 

City, was damaged by fire on September 9. 
Boston Forwarding & Transportation 

Co. and Moulton & Holmes of Boston suf- 


'Cal., on September 1. 
| 


| tinue the business himself. 


| J. B. Ellingsworth has assumed the man- | 


_agement of the Pateros Transfer Co., Pateros, 
| Wash., D. J. Garrison, the owner and former 
head having moved to Wenatchee, where he 
i has a position with the Great Northern Rail- 
road. 
‘transfer company. 


V. E. Morris has purchased the Jerome | 
formerly con- | 


Transfer Co. at Jerome, Ida., 
ducted by George Bloom. 

- George Tuttle, former head of a transfer 
business at Portland, Ore., died in that city 
on September 11. 


Thomas Hale has purchased the Warren | 
| Dray Line at Wilson, Wash., and will con- | 


He retains his financial interest in the | 


Mr. Tuttle had lived in | 
Portland since 1863, having been a stage coach 
driver in the early days of the West. He 
held the distinction of having the first stage- | 
coach between St. Joseph, Mo., and Placer- | 
ville, Cal. 
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EL PASO, TEX. 





WESTERN TRANSFER 
& STORAGE COMPANY 


220-26 S. STANTON ST. 


Forwarders and Distributers—Trucking of al! kinds— 
Distribution Cars a specialty. Warehouse 
on Track 


ONLY FIREPROOF STORAGE IN EL PASO. 





ERIE, PA. 





The Erie Storage & Carting 
Company 


Packers of Pianos and Household Goods, Storage, 
Carting and Parcel Delivery 


Warehouse Siding, switching to all lines 





FORT WAYNE, IND. 





Brown Trucking Company 


MOVING, CARTING, STORAGE 
AND DISTRIBUTING 


125 West Columbia Street 


fered slight damage to their stables when fire | 

‘consumed nearby property on September 12. | 
Santa Rosa Transfer & Storage Co. | 

lost a quantity of hay ina fire in Santa Rosa, 





FORT WORTH, TEX. 





Binyon Transfer & Storage 
Company 
265-7 West Fifteenth Street 


Receivers and Forwarders of Merchandise 
Furniture Stored, Packed and Moved 


Handling ‘‘Pool’’ Cars a Specialty 





HARTFORD, CONN. 





The Bill Brothers Company 
| TRANSFER & STORAGE 


Special Facilities for Moving Machinery, Safes, Furni- 
ture, Pianos, etc. STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
with separate apartments for Household Goods and 

Railroad Siding for Carload Shipments 





HELENA, MONT. 





| H.C. Farrell Storage Co. has been in-| 
'corporated at Ogden, Utah, with a capital 


| of $10,000. 


Hollywood Auto Transfer & Storage 
has purchased a plot 


ately erect thereon a large fireproof garage 


‘for use in connection with their rapidly ex- | 
| panding business. | 
W. H. Prouty is having completed a fire-_ 
proof warehouse at the corner of Williams | 
-and San Gorgonio streets at Banning, Cal., 
Lattin Storage & Trucking Co. has| 
transformed the old Richardson building in| 


Union Square, Conn., into)! 
| 
modern offices. The old offices of the compat | 


were at 359 Water street. | 


Bridgeport, 


' Benson, Carpenter & Co. 
RECEIVERS & FORWARDERS 


Freight Transfer and Storage Warehouse 


HANDLING “POOL”? CARS A_ SPECIALTY 
Trackage Facilities 





HOUSTON, TEX. 





WESTHEIMER 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING 


Fireproof Warehouses. Separate Locked Rooms 
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LEOMINSTER, MASS. Shanahan Transfer & Storage Co., NEW YORK CITY 


Pittsburgh, Pa., has sold a piece of property | 
on the southwest corner of Forbes and Magee | 


W. K. MORSE streets to the Federal Government for a| West End Storage Warehouse 














LIGHT AND HEAVY TRUCKING garage building for the Pittsburgh postal | 202-210 West Eighty-Ninth Street 
OF ALL KINDS motor vehicles. At the present time the Moving, Packing and Shipping, Storage oe 


postal vehicles are stored in the Shanahan : 
Warehouse and Silver Vaults 


NEW YORK CITY: 


Office and Stables, rear 83 Mechanic Street 


; company’s own garage. 
Residence, 147 Whitney Street | : 


Fire destroyed the upper floors and rear. 
: e-story ick structure at 582 
MANSFIELD, O. cnsge ante Gian tc on) ne oF. 7, 
Germantown avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., on 
September 27. The building was used as a 


COTTER storage warehouse by Francis Tull. WILLIAM YOUNG 


TRANSFER & STORAGE = Guaranty Trust Go., New York City, has.) | TRANSFER AND STORAGE OF 
Company gotten out a handy digest of the new Pomer- | HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
ene bill of lading act. Machinery and Safe Moving a Specialty 


GENERAL HAULING & STORAGE - - 
Furniture storage warehouse of Benjamin Unexcelled SERVICE 


Koblenz at 168 Steuben street, Jersey City, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. OIL CITY, PA. 


N. ]J., was damaged by fire on October 3 to 
the extent of $10,000. Three horses in a 
































Cameron stable at the rear were killed. ¢ 
Transfer & Storage Company Carnahan Transfer & .Storage 
420 Second Ave. So. Auto Transfer & Service Co., which has COMPANY 
been engaged in the general transfer and 
U d facilities for Storing, Handling, T | : , , 
~ Sanstag and Perwerding Marchendiee and rr baggage business for some time at Ogden, | STORAGE AND PACKING 
Household Goods Utah, has been incorporated for $2,500. 


Fireproof Storage George A. Ahlberg has been manager of the PARKERSBURG, W.VA. 
MONTREAL CANADA company for some time. 
’ 











H. J. Latimer, head of the Lincoln Fire- Parkersburg Transfer & 
Meldrum Brothers, Limited proof Storage Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has pur- Storage Co. 
chased a piece of land with 130 feet frontage 
Cartage Contractors gas a aig ee | 101-113, ANN STREET 
Established 1857 on Detroit avenue and a depth of 610 feet | ae her: ; 
Office, 32 Wellington Street through to the Nickel Plate Railroad, three | Distributing and Forwarding Agents 
| miles west of the present warehouse No. 5 of Track in BuilMing 
Unexcelled facilities for the teaming of car load, | . 
steamship importations and heavy merchandise. ‘the company at Lakewood, Ohio. The con- |} 








| sideration was $30,000. The west half of the PHILADELPHIA 
NEW LONDON, CONN. front, 70 by 180 feet, will be improved im- 
/mediately with warehouse No. 6, of which) — (iaygens’ EXPRESS COMPANY 








B. B. GARDNER. *® BLACKHALL | Arthur B. Compton will be manager. This . 
: —- | building is to cost approximately $85,000, Theo. Gabrylewitz 
PIANO AND FURNITURE |Another building, to cost approximately Drayman—Shipper—Distributor 
PACKER, MOVER & SHIPPER $100,000, isto be erected on the rear of the lot, HEAVY HAULING 
Safe Biover~Beetthe end Mabhnte - Teauster. adjoining the Nickel Plate siding, giving large Parcel Delivery Auto Delivery 
STORAGE trackage facilities both inside and outside the 31 North Sixth Street 





building. It is claimed that this building will 


| | , 
NEW YORK CITY | house the finest and largest packing and ship- 
| ping floor in the country, and will cater to PITTSBURGH, PA. 














. : ; ‘shippers of pool cars, merchandise, machin- 
Julius Kindermann & Sons ‘ery, etc. Both buildings will be of the most Haush & Keenan 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES -modern reinforced concrete construction. 8 
Storage for Household Effects, W.B.M &S iaiaeiin te Storage & Transfer Company 
Automobiles, Etc. . B. vioses ‘ ate asnington, V. ©., 
have removed from their warehouse at 1120 Center and Euclid, East End 
1360-62 Webster Ave., near 170th Street Eighteenth street to their new ten-story fire- PITTSBURGH, PA. 


proof building at 514 Eleventh street, N. W. 
It is said that this new building hasthe second 
The Meade Transfer Company lowest insurance rate in the city of Washing- 

HOEVELER 


General Freight Forwarders ton, the company that leads it being ahead 
by only one cent. Warehouse Company 


Movers and Storers 











Transfer Agents of the 
PUREED SS. one Cane Sane ot. e. | R.M. Pettit, formerly connected with the 
Main Office, P. R. R. Pier 1 N. R. Pettit Van & Storage Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., | 4073-4075 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
and previous to that manager for the House- 


‘hold Storage Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has as- 
Morgan & Brother Weber Express & Storage Co. 


sumed the management of the Jersey City, 











we aig N. J., business of the Thomas ]. Stewart 4620 Henry Street 
otor Vans Co. The Pettit Van & Storage Co. of Pitts- ” 
\ 230-236 West 47th Street | burgh has been rename i Pi ; 
¢ burgh has been renamed the Douglas Trans Moving, Packing and Stories GENERAL 





> V 
4 ce 
Biignt? New York City | fer & Storage Co. of Furniture and Pianos HAULING 





4] 
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| Paul Faulkner, formerly secretary and | 
'manager for the Lincoln Fireproof Storage | 


| Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has severed his connec- | 


October, 1916 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 








MURDOCH | 
Storage & Transfer Co. 
Successor to 


W. A. Hoeveler Storage Company 


Office and Warehouses 
NEVILLE STREET, PITTSBURGH, 





546 PA. 





EXPRESS a 


’ } 
ee O’NEIL, TORAGE | 
813 W. Diamond Street, Northside 
Unsurpassed Facilities for Storing 
Handling, Transferring and 
Forwarding Goods 





UNION STORAGE CO., 


Liberty and Second Avenue 
GENERAL, COLD AND BONDED STORAGE 
TRANSFERRING AND FORWARDING 





PORTLAND, ME. 





Chase Transfer Company 
General Forwarding Agents 


Eastern Steamship Company, Maine Steamship 
Company, Grand Trunk Railway 


Special Attention to Carload Consignment 





PORTLAND, ORE. 


‘of the Leonard Warehouses, Inc., at Detroit, | 


tion with that company and joined the staff | 
| 


Mich. 


Overland Freight Transfer Co. barns at | 
656 Bryant street, San Francisco, Cal., | 
damaged by fire to the extent of $50,000 on | 
October 2. The fire was discovered in the | 
blacksmith shop at the rear of the company’s | 


'barns, and it is thought that it was started | 


by crossed electric wires. The loss is covered 
by insurance. 





Terminal Warehouse, San Diego, Cal., | 
has coined a word which it is thought includes | 
fireproof and also gives a strong sense of | 
security. The word is ‘‘Fearproof,” which the | 
company carries on its letterheads. | 

| 


The season at which goods come in for | 
storage in New York City hit the industry 
ahead of the outward bound movement, with 
the result that practically every storage ware- 
house is filled to overflowing, and some have 
had their insurance rates raised because of 
goods in aisles, etc. 





WORCESTER, MASS. 





METROPOLITAN STORAGE 
COMPANY 


Storage for Household Goods 
and Merchandise 


Carload Consignments Solicited 





Northwestern Transfer Co. 
64 and 66 Front Street 


GENERAL FORWARDING AGENTS 


Special Attention Given to ‘‘Pool’’ Cars 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Central Storage Warehouse 


STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTING 
PACKING, CARTING, SHIPPING 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Columbia Transfer Company 


Special attention given to the 
distribution of carload freight 


Depots: 





St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, III. 


PIANO TRUCKS 





7 STYLES END TRUCKS 
2 STYLES SILL TRUCKS 
PIANO HOISTS 
PIANO COVERS 
WAGON STRAPS 





Would you care for a circular ? 


SELF-LIFTING PIANO TRUCK CO. 


FINDLAY, OHIO 

















Piano Moving Cover 
Canvas Goods 
Covers of All Kinds 


LOADING PADS 


Twine and Rope 
Get Our Prices 


WM. A. IDEN CO. 


564 Washington Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 














The ) 
Economy t; / 
Shoes [ 


So named because { 
they cost lessthan rub- . 
ber filled shoes and last 
longer. Fit hot or cold. 
While horses shod with 
rubber padsand rubber 
filled shoes were fall- 
ing right and left dur- 
ing the sleet of Decem- 

ber, 1915, on Market Patented. 
Street, Philadelphia, wood block pavements, those shod 
with the broad heel fiber shoe went along as if on a dirt 
road. This isa fact attested to by the drivers of the 
horses. How does that strike you ? 


Send for further information. 


JOHN H. WIESTNER, Mfgr. 


3554-56 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


": “=< ~ ~~ 
, . =.“ 
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J.A.WIESTNER. We 
BROAD HEEL FIBER SHOE 



















Warehouse and 
Van Supplies 


Furniture and Piano Mov- 
ers’ Equipment, Wagon, 
Van and Auto Truck Covers 


Furniture 
Loading Pads 


Piano Moving Covers, Piano 

Dust Covers, Piano Hoists, 

Hoisting Belts, Surcingle Belts, 
Piano Dollys, Etc. 


Write for Prices Telephone Main 2691 


Manufactured by 


F. F. HOPKINS MFG. CO. 
6647S. HalstedSt. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Another Service 


Until further notice, all For Sale, 
Help Wanted, Positions Wanted and 
other similar advertisements, not 
exceeding forty words, will be pub- 
lished in three successive issues with- 
out charge. This offer applies only to 
individuals and firms actually en- 
gaged in the transfer and storage 
business who are paid subscribers of 
TRANSFER and STORAGE. We reserve 
the right to reject any advertisement. 
Advertisements may be worded so 
that replies go direct to advertisers 
or through our office. If answers are 
to come through our office kindly 
enclose 10 cents in stamps to cover 
cost of postage on replies forwarded 
to you. 














FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: Forty-foot scenery wag- | 
on, almost new. Used one season. Roller-. 


| 
| 


transfer business. 


wagons, 


FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: Old established, profitable 
Inventories at $11,500.00 
but must sell. Therefore will consider $6,- 
500.00 cash for entire equipment, good will, 
trade, etc. Includes 25 horses, 46 freight 
sleighs, harness tools, office equip- 

Columbian Transfer Company, 


Oct.—3t 


ment, etc. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





FOR SALE: An established Storage and 
Express business. For particulars, address 
Wm. Heald & Co., 620 Baltic Ave., Atlantic, 
N. J. Oct.—t 





WANTED 





| WANTED —Good furniture warehouse 


| STORAGE, 35-37 W. 39th St., 


bearing axles with fifth wheel on each | 


end of wagon. Price, $300. The Union 
Fireproof Storage Co., 41 N:. High St., 
Akron, Ohio. July—3t 





FOR SALE: Two (2) large four-story 
brick warehouses in good southern town. 
Now successfully run by owner. Want to 
retire. Will sell at a bargain. Has the 
highest class trade in the city. Finest teams 
and wagons. Everything in good condition. 
(Will trade for renting property or sell on 
easy terms.) Owner, Box 115 M, Trans- 
FER and StTorace, 35 West 39th St., New 
York, N. Y. Sept.—3t 





FOR SALE: Fine, half-panelled Furni- 
ture Van, 16 feet long, mounted on 3-ton 
Standard chassis. Has electric lights and 
built-in cab. Guaranteed as good as new. 
—— be seen to be appreciated. Price, 

2,500.00. Address, Edward Broch, Bridge- 
oer Conn. 





FOR SALE: 
storage business in a growing city. 
Box 116], TRANSFER and STORAGE. 

Oct.—3t 


A first-class transfer and 
Address 





FOR SALE: Railroad transfer and city 
delivery business from railroad, also profitable 
trucking business. Will sell either half, as 
can be easily separated. Owner wishes to 


retire. Address Box 117C, care TRANSFER 
and STORAGE, 35-37 West 39thSt., New York 
City. Oct.—3t 





that is a going proposition. Will trade 
income property in Boston for same. Ad- 
dress Box 112P, care TRANSFER and 
N. Y. City. 
Aug.—3t 





OPPORTUNITY—An established Public 
Warehouse corporation, doing a storage 
and trucking business in the city of Bos- 
ton, offers an excellent opportunity to party 
with $15,000 to invest to act as Treasurer 
and take an active interest in the business. 

R. L. Michie, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Aug.— 3st 





WANTED—Position by young man with | 








Two men delivered 17 pianos 
in one day with this truck. 





W. T. SLEIGHT MFG. CO. 


303 Wulsin Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


The GGG Hame Fastener 


Guaranteed 








$4.00 Per Dozen, Delivered 


If your dealer won't supply you we will, but prefer to 
have you ask your dealer first. 


“The G G G”’ is stamped on every Fastener 


GGG Metal Stamping Co. 


Warren, Pa. 











executive ability, having four years’ ex- 


perience in warehouse business. Can also | 
install up-to-date systems. Address Box | 
113D, TRANSFER and STORAGE. Aug. —3t_ 





READ 


“ANOTHER 
SERVICE” 


ON 
THIS PAGE 


| 


Of Interest To You— 


if you own or drive a horse. Capewell 
nails hold shoes when the strain is too 
great for others. Just the nail for shoe- 
ing the heavy team horse. 

















‘“‘The Be 
Capewell’’ Careful 
Nail to have 
Holds a ‘*Capewell’’ 
Horse- Nails 
shoe Used 
Best in 
te Shoeing 
Has No Your 
Equal Horses 




















For maximum service, safety and econ- 
omy have your shoer use Capewell nails. 
Not cheapest regardless of quality but 
best in the world at a fair price. 


The Capewell Horse Nail Co. 
Hartford Conn. 
Largest Makers of Horse Nails in the World 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


to the readers of Transfer and Storage 


that enters into the publishing of a magazine like TRANSFER 

and STORAGE is, and like TRANSFER and STORAGE intends to be, 
makes it necessary. for us to announce that on January Ist the price 
of a year’s subscription to TRANSFER and STORAGE will be $2.00 
instead of $1.00 as heretofore. 


r | SNuE high and increasing cost of paper and of everything else 


In order to make this change fair to all subscribers, whose subscrip- 
tions expire at different times of the year, we are giving the oppor- 
tunity of paying $2.00 now and extending present subscriptions for 
2 years. Thus while the new rate will go into effect on January Ist, 
by sending us $2.00 now you will be getting the present rate of $1.00 
per year for 2 years from the expiration of your current subscription. 


No matter when your subscription expires, if you send us $2.00 now, 
the change in the subscription price will not effect you for 2 years at 
least. You will be saving $2.00 by getting TRANSFER and STORAGE 
regularly for the next 2 years at what will be the price for 1 year. 


Use the coupon below to save $2.00. Just fill out the blank, tear out 
this page, wrap a $2.00 bill or your check in it and mail it to TRANSFER 
and STorAGE. A receipt for the 2 years’ subscription, showing date 
of expiration, will be sent you. 





TRANSFER AND STORAGE 





35-37 West 39th Street aa 
New York City 
am. Enclosed is $2.00 to extend ™” subscription 2 years from its 


present date of expiration as per your special offer in the October issue. 
Name 


Address. | ERE NARs ERE Pe 
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THE SURVIVAL OF 
THE FITTEST 


§ Bex Metropolitan Coal Company 
of Boston originally purchased 
but one MACK truck. During the 
winter of 1916 Boston suffered the 
worst season as regards snowand bad 
roads, ever experienced. 


The work of the MACK under these 
trying conditions was carefully com- 
pared with that done by the trucks 
of other manufacturers. The con- 
clusions drawn from this test were 
clear cut. For when the company’s 
policy of standardization went into 
effect 


THE MACK 


Worm Drive Truck 


was selected from all others because 
of its proved efficiency and durability. 
This company has purchased 20 
MACKS since Jan. Ist as against two 
of competitive makes. We have just 
received their order for 13 MACK 
dump trucks of 14 ton capacity. 


The delivery problems of the coal and transfer 
industries are altogether similar. What 
MACKS have done forthe Metropolitan Coal 
Company they can and will do for the trucking 
business. 


The literature which we will send for the ask- 
ing will convince you. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY 
64th St. and West End Ave., New York 








Vol. XV., No. 10 





(hie 
World’s Carriers 


A Monthly Record of the 
Carrying Trades of 
the World 


Official Organ in Great Britain of the 

Master Carman and Cartage Contractor, 

Carrier, Removal Contractor, Shipping 

and Forwarding Agent, Foreign Carrier, 
Haulage Contractor 


Annual Subscription Price 
Including Year Book and Diary 


$2.00 


83, 84, 85 Farringdon Street 
London, E. C. 











The Driver and the Horse 
(Continued from page 37) 


know much about it myself. Alfalfa and molasses. We 
feed only twice on Sundays, but we give ’em hay all day, 
dampened down pretty well. Saturday nights we give 
‘em a hot mash. I like a cold mash myself this weather. 
Hot mash is all right in the winter. I put a little ginger— 
pulverized ginger—in it. Warms ’em up same as you 
or me takin’ a ball of whiskey after workin’ out in the 
cold all day. 

‘“Gee, I’ve got to get him shod tomorrow if I get time. 
He was due today, but I didn’t have time. Shoe him 
once a month.” 

‘You've got rubber shoes on front there.”’ 

“Yes, on front. They’re too expensive all around and 
you need ’em most in front. I don’t really believe in 
‘em for hot weather. They heat the feet up too much.” 

‘Did you ever use sharp calks?”’ 

“Yes, in the winter when the ice is bad. They’re all 
right as long as they last. They’re fine, but they don’t 
stay sharp long enough. 

“Well, I’d better be getting back. This case is a city 
delivery. I been waitin’ here—I didn’t want to get 
back too early and, besides, I wanted to give him a 
rest.” 

We don’t know whether he took us for a S. P. C. A. 
representative or not, but if what he was telling us is 
true the truck driver isn’t such a bad lot, after all. 
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NILES motor TRUCKS 


ARE IDEAL FOR THE TRANSFER BUSINESS 
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Sold Direct 
To You 
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DOUGLAS HAS TWO IN PITTSBURGH 


HE above two ton Niles Truck is our standard moving job and we have them 

in use among leading concerns in many cities both singly and in fleets. The 

body is 12 ft. long back of seat, it is 62 inches wide between panels, allowing 
a piano to be loaded crosswise, the standards are removable, yet held firmly in place 
when set up. All necessary tieing hooks and knobs are furnished, and the compart- 
ment cab permits the seating of three men and chauffeur. The compartment above 
driver can be used for carrying delicate bric-a-brac, burlap, etc. 


CHASSIS ONLY $1875.00 F. O. B., NILES, O. 
2 Eliminates the dealer or middleman and saves you the 
Our Selling P lan usual dealers commission on your original investment. 


ASK FOR BOOKLET “SERVICE and the MARKETING of MOTOR TRUCKS” 






JEDMA 
FR NS Quality Points 





I 

: INDEPENDENT | j ee * e ? Be. = 

E 7 mt 

me TRANSFER | HOT GK ie “M OVI N G Continental Motor, Timken- 

A TAXICAB C0. ' oy % ' * a. e David Brown Worm Axle— 

o - ebnnence - | a - Timken Bearings throughout. 
| Gemmer Steer, Eiseman Mag- 


YouNGsTowN 0. 
eee ae Tee 
neto, Stromberg Carburetor, 


Covert Transmission, Borg & 
Beck Clutch, Etc. Gas Head 
Lights with Instant Lighters, 
Hubodometer and Other 
Equipment included in Price. 


FRIEDMAN HAS THREE IN YOUNGSTOWN 








THE NILES CAR & MANUFACTURING CO., NILES, O., U. S. A. 
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ESTABLISHED 1866 
Manufacturers of 


HIGH GRADE VANS, 
TRUCKS AND 
TRANSFER WAGONS 


hb HEBARD 
STORAGE WARE-HOUSES. 


Ww OGDEN«<® WINCHESTER AVES 





OUR REPUTATION 


is at the back of every wagon we make. Fifty years’ experi- 
ence has enabled us to study the Delivery Wagon proposition, 
and the fact that we are doing business today goes to show 
that our business is worth something Our wagons and trucks 


stand the wear and tear because we make them from honest 
materials. Send for our catalog before you order a Truck or 
Wagon from any one else and see what we have to offer. 


KOENIG & LUHRS WAGON CO. 


Quincy, Illinois 








THE NEW TYPE NEVER-SKID 


Causes Practically No Vibration 


Will Not 
Cut Tires 


Cannot Foul 
Drive Chains 


Easy to Attach 
and Detach 


Prevents Skidding 


Economical 


Safe, Certain and 
Most Important 
Will Give Traction 
on Slippery 

Highways 





WRITE TODAY FOR BOOKLET 


Never-Skid Manufacturing Co. 
122 Liberty Street New York 











SAFETY 


We have a Safety Engineer at the 
Exchange. His business is to solve 
your Safety Problems. He has the 
‘dope’ on every kind of situa- 
tion— yours for the asking, whether 
you are a Subscriber .or not. 








OUR LINES: 


A special department for ware- 
housemen’s risks in LIABILITY, 
COMPENSATION, TEAMS, 
ELEVATOR and AUTOMOBILE 


INSURANCE 


EMPLOYERS INDEMNITY 
EXCHANGE 


MARSHALL S. NEAL, Mgr. Warehouse Dept. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 











' ¢ 


igestion First 


Send for ‘‘Digestion First’’ booklet. 

A work of art pointing out the road 

to wealth. Presenting complete 

records of savings by others and a 
list of users you know. 


99 


66 


EXCEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


POTTERSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


Makers of the National Oat Crusher 
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Safe—Clean—Economical 











no more 
trouble— 
kicks— 
delays— 
repalr- 


bills 





Guarantee 





Deiewy of Furniture 
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Perfect Protection Against 











Scratches—Mars--Breakage 














If Loupilco Pads 
and Covers do not 
provesatisfactoryin 
everyrespect,return 
thematourexpense. 





LOUPILCO 
FURNITURE 


PADS 


are covered with heavy Drill, khaki color, filled with cotton and felted into 
one uniform batt. Stitched so perfectly that there is no possibility of filling 
to separate. 
Size 68 x 80, $20.00 Doz. Size 52 x 68, $15.00 Doz. 
Size 36 x 68, $11.50 Doz. 


Loupilco Padded Covers for Beds 


Made same as Furniture Pads, khakicolor only, one size tofitstandard4ft.6in. bed. 


For Head Boards, $3.00 Each For Foot Boards, $1.75 Each 


Name Printed Free on Pads and Covers 
in lots of one dozen or more if destred. 


TERMS—2¢ 10 days, net 30 days, F. O. B. Louisville. 


LOUISVILLE PILLOW CO. 


INCORPORATED 


360 East Market Street LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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| Over $2,250,000 wor h of chain- 
| less Packards purchased in six months 
| | —that’s the outcome of the Govern- 
ment’s critical study and tests of 
motor trucks on the Mexican border. 


Handling a grave emergency with 
keen business sense, the Army seized 
the chance to make decisive trials of 
motor hauling under campaign con- 
ditions. 


ea ae  —E_E 
—— 


plowing along at touring car speeds 
in sand and mud—the silent, worm- 
drive Packards proved equal to 
every demand. 


Ask the man 

















er a 


| 
| 
| Hard-driven—over-loaded— 





been bought for U. S. Army 


service than any other truck 
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Packards have 


Their power, economy and freedom 
from road troubles won them the 
hardest jobs—won also the Army’s 
confidence and approval. 

The first Government order was 
for 27—the fifth for 330. 

In all, re-orders now total 
3,650%. The largest number of 
motor trucks of any one make bought 
for U. S. Army use are dust-proof, 
chainless Packards. 


Let us show you how to stand- 
ardize your hauling and enlarge 
the operating zone of your busi- 
ness. Just write Detroit—today. 


who owns one 
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PREST-OQ-GRIPS 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL AND DURABLE 
ANTI-SKID CHAINS 


for 


TRUCKS WITH SOLID TIRES 


They fit all makes and sizes of tires and render equally 


effective service on SINGLE as well as on DUAL TIRES 


PEE TN ET TTTTITITTiiiiliiiiiii iii iii 


PREST-O-GRIPS positively 
stay on and do not break like 
ordinary pneumatic tire 
chains. 


PREST-O-GRIPS can be used 
on any truck no matter 
whether it is shaft driven or 
chain driven. 

No wearing out of anything, 
except small pieces of cross 
chain, which can easily be 
replaced at very small cost. 


They will not interfere with 
brake band or driving chain, 
they will not hit the fenders. 





DUAL TIRE equipped with 
PREST-O-GRIPS 


A PREST-O-GRIP consists of a clamp engaging the spoke into which a short cross 
chain is hooked by means of two lock links. As the clamps remain on the wheel the 
chains can thus be quickly hooked on or detached, as necessity may demand. 


With PREST-O-GRIPS it is NOT NECESSARY TO JACK UP YOUR TRUCK 
when stuck in the mud in order to put chains on your wheels. Simply hook as many 
cross chains in the clamps as you conveniently can and they will take you out. 


With PREST-O-GRIPS you do not have to rob your wheel of all protection, should 
one of the cross chains break. In order to prevent the striking of the fenders by the 
broken part at every revolution of the wheel, you do not have to remove the entire 
Anti-Skid Outfit as with other chains. Simply unhook the broken piece, jump in and 
The remaining PREST-O-GRIPS WILL TAKE CARE OF YOU. 


drive on. 


It will pay you to write us today for detailed information. 


THE ROWE CALK COMPANY 


PLANTSVILLE, CONN. 









































The squadron which made the Pioneer horseless! 


PLAN NOW TO USE 
G. V. ELECTRIC VANS NEXT YEAR 





HE time to consider and plan for 

1917 equipment is right now. 
You know where you stand on the 
Spring and Fall business and ten to 
one you feel your horses are not effi- 
cient. You have probably lost business 
to competitors having motor vans. 


So why not look into the matter of G. V. 
Electric Vans right away. Investigate the 
Electric first and see if it doesn’t appeal to 
you from the standpoint of cleanliness, 
safety, durability and economy. 


The Electric van is the /ogical van for the 
city. Read the letter we reproduce, then 
send for our special warehouseman’s bulletin 


No. 127. 





LOUIS L. FIRUSKI 
37-51 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn Borough, N.Y. 
Genera VenicLe Co., July 21, 1916. 
42nd St. Building, 
42nd Street & wadisoe Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN: With reference to your inquiry as 
to our experience with the use of your electric trucks, 
I beg to say that after careful comparative estimates 
of same with a fleet of eight 2-ton trucks, which we 
installed eight months ago, and after using same con- 
stantly in that period of time, we find that they are 
distinctly advantageous to our business, particularly as 
an economical feature. 

We have only passed through one of our slow seasons 
since installing same, and feel that after the present 
slow season will have been taken into account we will 
find a still better result as to the cost of their operation 
in comparison with the twenty horse-drawn vans we 
used prior to the installation of the present equipment. 

have no hesitancy in saying to you at this time 
that the electric truck is a big money saver in our par- 
ticular line of business, and my only regret is that 
we did not install them sooner. I have every reason 
to believe that in addition to the re-order given you 
for one chassis, which you have just delivered, we will 
in the near future find it necessary to add to our elec- 
tric equipment. 

I likewise desire to compliment the company on the 
very excellent co-operative interest they have taken 
in our installation of electric trucks. Your engineering 
department has been a splendid support in co-operating 
with us in getting the most out of it, which we sincerely 
appreciate. 

If you have any clients who contemplate the intro- 
duction of electric vehicles and who are desirous of 
taking the matter up with us direct, I shall be more 
than pleased to have them talk it over with me. 

‘ery truly yours, 
(Signed) Louris L. Firusxt, 


PIONEER FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
41 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, Inc. 


General Office and Factory, Long Island City, New York 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
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